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LITERATURE. 





THE OLD CHATEAU. 


(Given by Henri IV. to Gabrielle D’ Estrées.) 
BY B, R. PARKES. 


Thro’ these close-cut alleys 
Paced Gabrielle, 

At her side, in royal pride, 
Henri, bon et bel : 

Ah! my Love across the sea, 
Dost thou love me as well? 


On such an autumn-night, 
Long years ago, 

Fell the shadows on the meadows 
Of this old chateau ; 

All along the gabled roof 
The moonlight lay like snow. 


Trembling with a world 
Of bopes and fears, 

She would wait by this old gate, 
Watching thro’ her tears, 
While he rode from Paris etreets, 
Unguarded by his peers. 


He, as he came riding on, 
Kaew full weil 

Where she stood outside the wood ; 
Many a song doth tell 

How she loved this knightly King, 
La charmante Gabrielle! 


Clash and clang of swords 
Soon die away, 

Shrined apart in a people’s heart, 
Love lives alway ; 

France will not forget this name, 
Gabrielle D’Estrées. 





I HOPE YOU WON’T PROPOSE. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


You say “ the dew is on the rose, the stars are o’er the sea” — 
Roses and stars have seldom been discuss’d by you and me, 

Save when we viewed the former in the Flower-show’s bright array, 
Or gazed upon the latter from a side-box at the play. 

You never wore ion Regent-street such sad and anxious looks— 

You never talked in Belgrave-square of cottages aud brooks ! 

Why do you speak about “ the bliss that mutual love bestows ?”” 
Why quote from Shenstone’s Pastorals? I hope you won’t propose! 


Now, should you really ask of me my freedom to forego, 

And I proaounced (fur so I should) a frank, decisive ‘* No!” 

Just tell me, coyld you ever hope hereafter to appear 

In public, as my chosen knight, my favoured cavalier ? 

We must pass by one another with looks as cold and proud 

As the couple in Haynes Bayly’s soag, who “ met, ’twas in a crowd !” 
Refusals leave a sting behind, so every wise man knows ; 

And those who doubt the answer should beware how they propose! 


Nor could I soon another find so ready at my call, 

So careful of my handkerchief, my bouquet, and my shawl. 

Who would secure the opera-box? who would so ably choose 
The best and most conspicuous seats at races and reviews ? 

Who would mount guard beside my stall with such a gallant air, 
When I vended “ lady-trifles”’ at the crowded Fancy Fair ? 

And who wou!d take a second when I sang “ The Boatie Rows” 
In our water-parties on the Thames? I hope you won’t propose ! 


Then, when we once were seen apart, imagine, if you can, 

What snares society would set to trap the marrying man! 

Girls, chaperons, aud mothers would be always in your way : 

You would feel in every drawing-room just like a stag at bay. 
While I, unwelcome suitors would beset my path by scores ; 

Pert coxcombs, country cousins, blockheads, fortune-huaters, bores, 
All ready to pursue, annoy, plead, flatter, fawn, and prose. 

Do save me from the horrid tribe! in pity don’t propose ! 


By all the gay assemblies we have gone to, night by night 

(Termed, I believe, in poetry, “ the halls of dazzling light !’’) 

By our soft and quiet whispers, when with Jullien’s concerts dinned— 
By our speechless rapture when we heard the notes of Jenny Lind—- 
By our Crystal Palace sauaters, when we saw ia rapt surprise 

The wonders of Arabian tales unfolded to our eyes— 

By all the “ Claude Lorraine effects” that faithful Memory throws 
Over three successive seasons, I adjure you, don’t propose ! 


I fear that “ love in idleness’ must strive in scenes like these : 

Do let us quit these silent shades, these “ odious, odious trees !’’ 

I scarcely think the little god would ever cross your path 

On the breezy cliffs of Brighton, or the gay parades of Bath. 

And when the London Spring returns, with all its countless train 

Of pleasares to attract the eye, and fill the busy brain, 

New dancers, singers, pictures, books, plays, parties, belles, and beaux, 
My mind will be relieved from fear—I know you won’t propose! 





LANGTHWAITE. 


Langthwaite was in a state of excitement ; its inorals were perturbed 
and its ideas confused ; its old landmarks were being swept away, and 
it did not approve of its new landmarks. Langthwaite notions were be- 
ing assaulted, and Langthwaite’s morality was put to shame. Madame 
Floriani, the Italian widow, had dared to defy the authority and disturb 
the influence of Mr. Bentley, the young incambent. Was Langthwaite to 
be ruled over by a Strange woman who introdaced foreign customs, aud 
upset the existing institutions, or was its government to be a virtuous 
hierarchy as before ? _ Was the cousin of a dean, or the widow of an Ita- 
lian couat, to be considered the first personage of the vale? This grave 
question was what Langthwaite was called on to decide ; and the quiet 
valley in the heart of the mountains lashed itself into a state of perturba- 


tion, strongly suggestive of the famous tempest that was 
teapot. 








The origin of the evil was this :— 

When old Jacob White the miser, who built Whitefield House of stone 
and marble, and furnished it with painted deal and calico—died, he left 
all his wealth to a certain niece of his, his sister’s child, who had been 
born and bred and married in Rome, and who was now Count Floriani’s 
widow. She was his only relative ; and, although it went sorely against 
him to leave his wealth to one who was more than half a foreigner, yet 
family pride at last conquered national prejudice, and Madame la Com- 
tessa Floriani was made the heiress of Whitefield House and the lands 
circumjacent. This good fortune brought that Romanised young English- 
woman from the blue skies and rich light of Jtaly, to a remote village in 
the beart of the Cumberland mountains. 

The society of Laugthwaite was peculiar, and beyond measure dull. 
Dull, because bigoted. The ideas of the denizens ran in tle narrowest of all 
narrow gauges, out of which not a mind dared to move. The peculiarity 
in Langthwaite was its power of condemnation. Everything was wicked 
in its more than puritanic eyes. Life was a huge snare; the affections 
were temptations ; amusements were sins; pleasure was a crime ; Bovel- 
writers “bad much to answer for,”’ aud novel-readers were next door to 
iniquity ; an actor was a being scarcely less reprehensible than a mur- 
derer ; and an artist was lost to all moral sense—if, indeed, it ever chanced 
that artists were spoken of at all, for the Langthwaite intellect did not 
penetrate far into the regions of art. No one “ living in the world” had 
a conscience, and no foreigners had the faintest notion of virtue. Lang- 
thwaite was the centre of salvation, and outside its sphere revolved deso- 
lation and ruin. 

There was a national school at Langthwaite, where all the ladies went 
on different days and at different hours, to superintend, some the work, 
and some the spelling ; and there was a Sunday school where everyone 
fought fora class. It was the cordon bleu of Langthwaite to have aclass 
in the Sunday school. There were a great many dissenting chapels, and 
a great many missionary meetings. Religious excitement being the prin- 
cipal dissipation et Langthwaite, school feasts, Dorcas meetings, district 
visitings, missionary sermons, awakening preachings, and prayer meet- 
ings, were infinite. The parish clergyman, Mr. Bentley, said that the 
parish was well-worked ; and so it was. It was worked until its mental 
condition was in such a state of turmoil and unrest that no one kuew ex- 
actly what to believe. 

To this society came Rosa Floriani, the widow of an Italian artist- 
count, certainly, and the semi-papistical latitadinarian, perhaps. Why 
she came to Langthwaite seemed a mystery to many. But it was in truth 
no mystery :—she thought it was only right to live amoug ber tenante, 
and to do ber best to the society which gave her her fortune, 

She was a beautiful woman, about twenty-eight or thirty years of age, 
with fine blue eyes, and light auburn hair, as soft and shining as silk, 
braided in two thick wavy masses of imprisoned curls. She was very 
pale, as if sbe bad lived much in darkened rooms ; but her lips werered, and 
so were her nostrils. She was about the middie size ; one of those women 
with small bones and soft outlines who keep young and supple to the last. 
She was negligent but coquettish in her dress ; with such taste in all her ar- 
rangements, that, when she received her visitors in a white muslin dressing- 
gown, and small morning cap. clinging, like trellis-work against flowers, to 
the curling hair, she seemed to be farbetter dressed than the Miss Grand- 
villes in their silks and satins, aud jewellery and lace, and grander than 
their grand carriage with a footman six feet high. She was -xcessively in- 
dolent in her habits; at least the Langthwaite world said so; never, by 
any chance “dressed” at 11 or 12 o’clock, which was the general time for 
paying morning visits in that part of the world ; and always receiving her 
monde, as she called them, up-stairs in her dresstug-room, in this kind of 
pretty pegligence—-very often wearing slippers not shoes ; little slippers 
of blue, or rose, or brown sation, trimmed round with lace and ribbon, 
clacking on the grousd as she walked, tor they had no heels. And in- 
deed it was said that Madame Floriani bad been seen in the middle of 
the day, and even in the evening, in the same undress, which was very 
near to a crime in Langthwaite. But her abode was worse than her at- 
tire. She bad fitted up Whitefield House with all ber Roman treasures, 
and they scandalised Langthwaite. The Miss Grandvilles said they were 
quite shocked, and Mr. Bentley spoke through bis nose, and sighed as he 
called the pretty woman “ heathenish.” She bad casts of many of the 
best statuary set about her apartments—Saint Cuatherine’s Marriage, the 
Madonna, Saint Sebastion, the Judgment of Paris. a Venus or two, and a 
few martyrdoms. All this was like fire to stubble among the people of 
Langthwaite. But Madame Floriani, totally unconscious of the effect she 
was producing, only thought the Langthwaitians very cold in matters of 
art, and straugely ignorant of real merit. 

She was an artist herself; and sometimes when they came in their 
grand, stiff, expensive, and ungraceful toilettes, they found her dressed in 
a man’s brown holland blouse, girded with a broad leathern band: while 
a little blue velvet cap, with a long tassel, was stuck jauntily on the top 
of her graceful head, just above those curly handfuls of bright auburn 
hair. Whereat they were doubly shocked ; and the Miss Grandvilles, very 
tall, bony and desiccated gladiators, said she was really very unfemiuine, 
and that it positively was not proper. 

Madame Floriani’s worst enemy was Mr. Bentley. Mr. Bentley was 
the young Incumbent of Langthwaite. He was not more than thirty as 
it was, and he looked like twenty. He was a tall, round, boyish persov, 
with a round face, and round cheeks highly culoured, an innocent little 
snub nose, with those wide flat nostrils that make a greybeard look a 
youth, light-grey eyes, narrow shoulders, red hands—very red—with the 
fingers always swollen, as if from chronic chilblains, and a full, unformed 
mouth, swollen, too, like a boy’s. But in spite of this round face, with 
its ludicrous boyishness, Mr. Bentley had taken up the condemnatory and 
ascetic side. His sermons breathed more than Judaic severity; hatred 
of pleasure, hatred of art, hatred of liberation, hatred of everything but 
extreme Calvinistic tenets, church-going, and missionary meetiogs. This 
was Mr. Bentiley’s profession of faith as far as he dare utter it even in 
Langthwaite. Yet his solemo looks and severe words were in such ludi- 
crous contrast to that round, red, apple-face of his, which nature intended 
to express joility, that more than once Madame Floriaui looked up and 
laughed, saying, with her sweet voice and foreign accent, “ But, Monsieur 
VAbbé, assurediy you do not believe in yourself when you speak sol” 

Which words used to make Mr. Bentley furious. As be said to the 
Miss Grandvilles, his fast allies, it was very painfal to see Madame Flo- 
riani’s unconverted state of miad. Thus the war between the pretty 
foreign woman and the grave young clergyman went on, and Lang- 
thwaite stood aghast. 

Madame Floriani thought she must do something for the place ; so, 
after every one had called, she began to give parties. Everyone went to 
the first out of curiosity. Even Mr. Bentley who disapproved of her so 
much that he cailed nearly every day at Whitetield—to try and convert 
her—even he went. Though in general he was never seen at any evening 
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party, where the object was not to sing bymus and hear a chapter ex- 
pounded. But he made an exception. Madame Floriaui had arranged 
her rooms very prettily. She had brought in all the flowers trom the 
greenhouse, and placed them about the halland drawing-room. She had 


brewed io a | wreathed the chandeliers with evergreens mixed in with flowers; while 
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all about, and brilliantly lighted. The rooms were a flood of light, all 

excepting the little room off the drawing-room, which old Jacob White 

had called the study, and which Madame Rosa saia was her boudoir ; and 

this was dark. One candelabrum of two wax-lights only, placed on a 
beautiful little bubl table, reflected by two large mirrors set in deep gold 
frames of grapes and vine leaves, and falling on a marble statue of Ari- 
adne, set within a draperied recess—this was all the light which Madame 
Floriani allowed in her boudoir. Many objects of art were about ; there 
were models of the Coliseum and the Tower of Pisa, of the Lion in the 
Rock of Lucerne, of the Parthenon at Athens, and there were busis of fa- 
mous men—Dante, and Petrarch, and Tasso—and pictures; a Magdalen 
by Giorgione, a Venus by Correggio, and views of Italy and Greece ; and 
there was a carved book-case full of splendidly bound books, one wag 
clasped with ivory and one had precious stones upon the cover; these, 
with «tains and draperies of rich rose-coloured silk, made up the 
furniture of Madame Rosa’s bourdoir. A new style of room in 
Langthwaite. They could not understand it. The soft dim light, the 
living beauty on the walls, the wealth, the art, the management of effect, 
all perplexed the worthy mountaineers, and went far to convict Madame 
Floriani of some undesirable characteristics. The Miss Grandvilles, who 
ted public opinion on matters of taste and propriety, peered into it cu- 
riously, but stepped back again immediately, as if it had been a sorcerer’s 
cave ; and by way of being facetiously condemnatory, spoke to Madame 
Floriani of the * great white woman in the corner” as something they 
did not understand, nor quite approve of. 

The widow looked at them with the surprised open-eyed look that had 
become familiar to her since she came to Langthwaite, and then with her 
silvery good-bumoured jaugh cried out, “ Why, my dear mademoiselle, 
that is Ariadne !” 

“I wonder bow you can like those horrible Greek stories!” said the 
eldest Miss Grandville severely. ‘ We who know so much better things, 
to encourage those dreadful superstitions and idolatries in any way—it 
is shocking!’ 

“* But, my dear demoiselie, you don’t think that I believe in Ariadne 
as the Greeks did!” said Madame Rosa. “It’s the art, not the goddess 
one loves!” 

“* Art!” cried Miss Grandville, disdainfully, “art! What is art, I should 
like to know, bat the worship of the creature. Artis more nearly suc- 
cessfnl, Madame Floriani, than I am afraid you think it is ?”’ - 

“Ab, mademoiselle! pity me, spare me! I have been brought u 
among the great things of art, and opened my eyes on the Coliseum— 
have lived where Michael Angelo worked—I have drank in love of art 
with my first breath. I cannot forget its rich lessons in this ascetic doc- 
trine of yours. On the contrary, I find in your beaatiful country so much 
to love and admire, that I wonder you are so little gifted with the power 
of appreciating and reproducing the beauty He has created.” 

This was a long speech for Madame Rosa, and strangely free from fo- 
reign idioms. For she was excited, and forgot to be careful. 

** My dear Madame,” said Mr. Bentley, solemnly ; “ youspeak of natu- 
ral religion only.” 

“ Come! come! we must not discuss theology at a soirée,” she exclaimed, 
“ that would be a misuse of time indeed. Wil you waltz, Miss Grand- 
ville!” And before that horrified lady could return an answer, the pretty 
widow had glided across the room in her peculiar manner of grace and 
lightness ; and, going to the piano, dashed into a maddening waltz. Now, 
to begin with, only two young ladies of the Langthwaite’s society could 
waltz, and these were the daughters of a retired Captain, who had the 
good luck to own relatives iu London. But they were thought bold and 
light in Langthwaite (althoagh as good girls as ever breathed), because 
they went to the opera and the theatres when they were in town, and 
confessed to the poika, aud waltzing. They were very pretty, lively, and 
good-natured ; and when Madame Rosa played her waltz, they both stood 
up and said, fhat if others would dance they would. There was no re- 
sponse. Some said, “ What bold girls those Miss Winters are!” and 
others, “Ob! Laura and Helen Winter will go the whole way with any 
woman of the world! We can’t expect anything from them.’ And one 
old maid, who had never had aa offer, nor heard a word of love in her 
life, bit the end off the adjective “ disgusting,” and flounced her shawl— 
Shetland—tightly round her, as she thanked Heaven, that she had never 
done such a thing when she was young! And then when Rosa turned 
round on her music-stool, with her hands in her lap, aad said, “ Eh bien! 
who will dance?’ Mr. Bentley came up, “ Excuse me, Madame Floria- 
ni,’’ he said raiber nervously, for the widow looked so arch and lovely, 
that it required all Laagthwaite severity to resist her. “You area 
stranger to our Customs, and you do not understand us yet. I hope that 
after you have been among us for a little time we shall be good friends 
and be able to work together.: But we have banished all these frivolities 
from Langthwaite. My flock, I am happy to say, does not dance.”’ 

‘“* Not dance, Monsieur! and why?” cried Rosa, with a burst of laugh- 
ter, real southera laughter, such as you never hear in polite society in 
England now. 

** I look on dancing, Madame Floriani, as an inve 


; ntion of the enemy.” 
“* What enemy ?—the Russians ? i 


; Ob no, I assure you, les Ruases did 
not introduce the dance. That is drdle; I did not know you were such 
good patriots down here!” And she laughed again. 

** But Madame Floriaui,” said Miss Grandville, coming to the rescue ; 
“ we don’t ourselves think dancing proper.” 
__“* Not proper!” said Rosa, flushing to ber temples, ‘“‘ what monstrous 
ideas! What impropriety can there be in a party of young people amus- 
ing themselves with dancing or anything else convenable ? 

: it is a worldly amusement,” said Miss Grandville stiffly. 

* And a degradation of the immortal natare,” said Mr. Bentley. 

Madame Rosa looked from one to the other as if they had been Aztecs 
or Red Indians, or any other unusual specimens of humanity ; thea, at- 
terly unable to find auy sort of answer to such sentiments, turaed back to 
the piano and rattled off a brilisant fantasia, which no one understood 
and every one thought noisy. 

It was the same with the games that Madame Rosa proposed. ' For, 
when dancing was forbidden, she thought she would enliven her society 
by games. At first every one refused to take part in them. They were 
dull, childish, uninteresting, a waste of time ; but at last she gained over 
some of the younger girls to astray Cantab or two, whom she had ma- 
naged to get hold of somehow, no one knew how. “She must have fished 
them eut of the lake,” said Miss Grandville; for, indeed, Cantabs were 
rare animals in Langthwaite, owing to the character for duliness and 
cant which that beautiful vale had gained in the university. A few used 
to come, certainly: generally pale young men wearing spectacles and 
afilicted with colds; bat Madame Floriani soon learnt to distinguish the 
various types, and to fly this type as she would poison. Yet even when 
she had gone so far as to positively establish games at her soirées, the 
Miss Grandvilles and the Beatleyices used to sit by grimly, and protest 
- loud whispers against the dowaward course of things in Lang- 

waite, 

Madame Floriani was almost disheartened. Had it not been for that 
strange little bit of principle in her, that she owed it to the society of her 
place to do something pleasant for it, she would bave given up the at- 


‘large baskets of flowers, evergreens, and moss, were placed ou pedestals tempt of amusing it in despair. But it was a matter of couscientiousness, 
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and she did not like to be defeated. Fortunately, just at the moment | 
when she was most dispirited, she found that she bad really made some 

way. Her fascinating manners, ber beauty, her grace, her knowledge of | 
the world, the purity and innocence of ber mind, her tact, and ber im-| 
perturbable good-humour, at last had their weight. Added to which ex- | 
terior circumstances, that great want of the haman heart—that want of | 
life, of pleasure, of sensation, which no ascetic folly can destroy, however | 
it may distort—began to make itself felt. The Miss Winters and many | 
of the younger girls ranged themse!ves on Madame Floriani’sside. They 
helped ber in her soirées; they played at her games; they shared her 
picnics ; they shot at her archery meetings, nay, they even danced to her 
waltzes; though Mr. Bentley was so angry that he did not speak to Mise 
Laura when he met her the next day, because he said, as the eldest, she 

ought to have knowa better, and was leading her younger sisters to de- 

struction. Which made Laura cry, poor girl; bat Helen called their 
incumbent a detestable little fellow; though she felt as though she bad 
spoken blasphemy whea sbe said it. Altogether Langthwaite was de- 
cidedly divided into two parties, because of the waltziog that went on at 
Madame Fioriani’s Wednesday evenings. 

No one could understand Mr. Bentley. He was the bitterest enemy 
Madame Floriani bad ; at least to judge by his conversation ; and, yet, if 
it were so, why did he go so constantly to Whitefield House? aad why, 
if he disapproved so highly of her conduct, did he still continue to attend 
her evening parties? He never missed one, by any chance, though the 
Miss Grandvilles and others were ouly waiting for bis lead to follow him 
to open secession. And why did he turn pale when he saw her coming 
down the lane, and why did turn red when be shook her band? Miss 
Augusta Grandville, the youngest—she was thirty-four—who had been 
the beauty of the tamily and gave herself still the airs of a javenile— 
Miss Augusta who had always been his fast ally, his most indefatigable 
district visitor, his head class teacher, his unfailing satellite, who would 
not have missed a missionary meeting nor a bible class for all the world 
—Miss Augusta was uneasy. She did not like these symptoms; she did 
not like Mr. Bentley’s leniency in still continuing to visit Madame Rosa ; 
her voice was for war, an open declared right honest war, and she would 
be the incumbent's shield-bearer. So, she said to him one day, after a 
peculiarly joyous evening at- Whitefield House ; adding what she thought 
an irresistible argument, or rather inducement: “ If you will give up 
Madame Floriani, my sisters and I will follow you.” At which Mr. Bent- 
ley stammered and blushed ; then sighed, and said nasally, “ We must 
still i for her conversion.” 

Apple-cheeked Mr. Bentley was unhappy. He began even to look so: 
which was somewhat difficult to that insignificant countenance of his. 
But apple checked Mr. Bentley was in love. Disguise it as he might to 
himself and to others, deny it, scorn aud reject it—it was none the less 
true—he was in love with Madame Floriani. True, she was a heathen ; 
but then her natural graces were so many! True, she was a woman of 
the world, an artist, a lover of frivolity—but then she was kind to the 

oor and £0 gentle in her temper! True, she was all that he most repro- 
ted, all that he most abborred ; but then he loved her. What should 
he do? Marry her, and s0 lose his influence over the world he had gov- 
erned so long? But ebould he Jose his influence? Tbe Grandvilles would 
be angry ; perhaps they would leave Langthwaite—he wished they 
might ; but he could manage all the rest. He should be rich too; very 
rich ; and money always gives power. Mr. Bentiey had no pious borror 
of that side of worldliness. Yes, on the whole he should be better off ; 
even in Langthwaite. Yes, he would marry her. 

These were his reasoniogs spread out over many days and weeks, dur- 
ing which time he was much at Whitefield House, ofteu to Madame Rosa’s 
great inconvenience and annoyance. And indeed of late she had adopt- 
ed the babit of denying herself ; an offence which took all Mr. Bentley’s 
love to forgive. For it was a falsehood, he said; and worse—forcing 
her servants to lie for her. While Rosa only answered, ‘‘ Mais, Monsieur 
VAbbé, it is a thing seen—it is understood—everybody knows what it 
means when one says that Madame is not at home, or does not receive to- 


*In the world, that may be,” said Mr. Bentley ; “ but we do no; under- 
stand such positious bere.”’ 

“Monsieur l’Abbé! are you not the same here as any where else? 
What is there so peculiarly virtuous ian Langthwaite that you must make 
laws for yourselves against all the rest of the world, and condemn all the 
rest of the world? You don’t seem to think that there is any crime in 





pride and hatred, and self-sufficieucy, and all that—only in happiness and 
gaiety of heart. It is monstrous!” cried Rosa, excited. 

* pF abn Floriani, I beg of you one favour, I have asked it before. 
Do not call me monsieur l’abbé, I am not a Romish priest, but a Protest- 
apt minister,’ said Mr. Bentley, gravely. 

“Oh, pardon!” cried Rosa, with a toss of ber graceful head, and mak- 
ing that pretty little noise with her lips which you hear every Italian 
nnake when perplexed or dissatisfied. ** Oh, pardon! It is so natural to 
me to call men of your profession abbés or curés, that I forget. I will 
try to remember.” 

“ At least there is one great difference between us,’’ said Mr. Bentley, 
turning very red. 

“ What do you mean ?” asked the pretty widow tranquilly. 

“Shall I tell you?” said the incumbent, in a voice that was meant to 
be caressing. 

“Tf you please,” answered Rosa, nestling herself back in her easy 
chair, and putting up her feet on a tabeuret. 

“‘T mean,” said Mr. Bentley, after a short pause, and making a desperate 
rusb, like a cart-horse at a fence. “‘I mean, that we Protestant clergy 
may marry, and the Romanist priest cannot.” 

“Yes, that is true; and I don’t like married priests,” said Resa 
quietly. 

“ Why, Madame Floriani ?” asked the incumbent, trembling. 

“ From association, I suppose. It is distasteful to me.” 

“Then you would not yourself?—” stammered Mr. Bentley. 

“ What ?” and Rosa lifted up her eyes in astonishment at his voice. 

“Marry a opt said Mr. Bentley, with a kind of roar; and 
down he came on his kness, first seizing her hand. 

Madame Floriani slowly raised herself from a reclining posture. She 
looked at the young incumbent blushing and trembling on the ground 
before ber; and gently drew away the hand he was holding between bis 
own, And hisown were sored! She was going to speak seriously ; but 
—I am grieved to say it of Rosa who ought to have known better—the 
young man’s apple-face and awkward attitude were so ludicrous—the 
remembrance of all his absurd attempts at solemnity and asceticism came 
up so vividly in contrast with the ridicule and humiliation of bis present 
position—it was such an unlooked-for offer, and was made so clumsily, 
that her gravity gave way, and she burst into a fit of laughter. 

It was very wrong, and there was no excuse to be made for her ; but 
the situation was very ridiculous—though the should not have laughed 
for all that. Mr. Bentley started up, seized his bat and very tight um- 
brella—it was a glorious day in July, but Mr. Bentley patronised um- 
brellas—and rushed from the house ; turning round at the door to say, 
angrily, “ Your place shall know me no more, madame !”" 

And so war was finally declared, and Miss Augusta Grandville was sa- 
tisfied. I doubt if she would have been as content if she had known the 
full particulars of the casus belli. Mr. Bentley said it was the hardened 
and impenetrable nature of Madame Floriani—how that he had sou ght to 
convert her, and she had answered him only with mockery—and Madame 
Floriani said nothing. She ooly laughed; and drew a certain sketch, 
which she showed to the Winter girls under the strictest vows of secresy, 
which, to their honour be it said, they religiously kept. Though, when 
Helen Winter met Mr. Bentley the day after she had seen that drawing, 
she turned so red in trying to look grave, that Laura pinched her arm, 
and said, “ Helen! don’t be siily,”’ below her breath. 

The Bentleyites were the strongest. In a short time Madame Rosa’s 
Wednesday evenings were almost deserted. All the very good avoided 
her and her house as if a moral plague existed around her. The Miss 
Grandvilles, indeed, very nearly cut her. They scarcely bowed when they 
saw her, and d her very stiffly even in church. Sometimes they were 
afflicted with sudden short-sightedness, and did not see her at ali. Miss 
Augusta, through being triumphant, could afford to be magnanimous ; 
and the was a shade less distant in her manner : when met with Mr. Bent- 
ley, she was positively gracious. Then the Cantabs went back to their 
respective colleges, and the leaves begaa to fall. In the dreary 
autumn weather—the rain and fog and drizzling mist—that now.came 
on, even her own adherents could not come out so often to see her; so 
that the sweet fuce grew sad in thinking of the bright sky and the warm 
hearts of Italy; and the joyous spirits sank in this social solitude, for want 
of love and sympathy to sustwin it. The days were so grey and dark, she 
could not even paint; and in the Langthwaite lending library, were only 
dull histories or biographers. The mud and the rain frightened the soft 
half-foreigner, and kept her much within doors, moping in a duil Cumber- 
land house, where the clouds came down so low, that they sometimes 
rested on the roof; and where the only visitors she saw were half-a-dozen 
good-hearted country girls, with not an idea amongst them beyond Ber- 
lin work or babies’ caps ; which, to a woman accustomed to the best and 
most intellectual society of Rome, was scarcely sufficient mental distrac- 








ion. What was she todo?—fight or retire? She thought of Italy, of; “As I said just now,” the complainant stated, “ the case is plain, 
a. friends dame, of the Shasaoed of art, of the beauty, the free life, the Our herds were grazing in the neighbourbhod of Ben Serraq’s tent. On 
ease, the love, the fulness of existence,—and she covered her face in her | driving them home in the evening, we discovered that a builock was mis- 
hands, while tears forced their way through her fingers. Then she thought | sing. My brethren and myself immediately took the field, to discover 
of Mr. Bentley, and of his offer and of how he looked when he was down | nothing. At last, after several days of fruitless search, it entered into 
on his knees before her ; and she laughed till she had a pain in her side. | our heads to have a look at Ben Serraq’s tent. We had suspected him, in 
Bat she could not laugh for ever at Mr. Bentley and his offer, and the | consequence of what had happened some months previously.’ 
ennui of her life began to grow insupportable. It was reported at last! “ Barbarians!’ yelled the untamed innocent ; * to violate the tent of 
that she was going away. It was Laura Winter who said eo first, by Ro- an honest Mussulman!” : , 
sa’s permission, one day after she had been at Whitefield House. Madame |. “But we bad no need to enter it ; which, moreover, we should not 
Floriani bad cried, and said that she was ill: the constant damp did nut | have done without the kaid’s authorisation.” 
agree with her; and she had grown very thin and sallow rather than pale “ Quite right,” said the magistrate, approvingly. - 
as she used to be; and she said, too, that she was dull; she could not; “ We met his wile, as she was coming from the water.” 
bear it any longer. Her beart was Italian. It would not liveinsuchan | “ What an abomination !” howled the biped brute ; “ to stop a woman 
atmosphere ; and then she had cried dreadfully, and Laura had cried too, | on the road !” . a 
for sympathy. As girls in the country always do. . | And who, for the promise of a trifling reward, told us the whole 
So, Rosa owned herself beaten. Langthwaite morality had been too, affair.” : 7 
strong for her, and Langthwaite coldness too severe. Mr. Bentley had| “A capital witness!—a she-beggar. who betrays me! 
won the battle, and she cared now only for her retreat. She packed up| “ She explained that it was her husband who stole our bullock, in order 
her pictures and her hooks, her statues aod her blue silk curtains ; ad-| to provide himself with a store of salt meat.” , . 
vertised Whitefield House for sale; and sold it well too. A retired | ‘Sidi Bou Krari! That a woman should lie like that!” 
eugar-broker bought it, and furnished it in gold and velvet. He had not| ‘ She then showed us several goat-skins filled with the meat.” 
a picture, nor a bust, nor a book ; but he had hangings that costasmall| “As if a Mussulman were not allowed to keep salted meat in hig 
fortune, and an assortment of colours that must surely please some one, | tent!” 
as none in the whole rainbow were absent. Rosa had nothing todo with, “ And, to remove all doubt as to where the meat came from, she showed 
this ; all she cared for, was to get out of Langthwaite, and to leave Cam- | us the bullock’s head lying in one corner of the tent, still in a state suffi- 
berland clouds for Italian sunshine, She went to make her farewell calls. ciently preserved to enable us to recognise the animal.” ’ 
And, after having kissed all the Miss Grandvilles on both cheeks—for she | “ What a hortibleshe-vagabond! But her evidence is good for nothing ; 
was a generous, forgiving woman, with a loving heart and a perfect tem- | I bad given her a beating not two days before.” . 
per, and would not bear malice if she died for it—and after having shaken, ‘“‘ Our only thought then was to seize the wild-boar who is now before 
hands cordially with Mr. Bentley—who, like foolish fat schoolboy, at-| you. There was the difficulty ; for this son of Satan is as strong as no 
tempted to sulk—she turned her sweet face to the south, and left a cli- | one else, and can knock down a camel with a blow of his fist.” 
mate that was killing her, and a people who did not love her, forthe; “ Whatajoke! Iam as mild asa sheep.” 
beauty and the graciousness of Italy. “ Twenty of us met in company, and at dawn of day, informed by his 
But she left the seeds of discord bebind her that soon bore deadly fruit. | wife—” ; 
Deprived of their patroness, the Florianites sank to the ground. They| ‘“ What a pity I did not strangle her, as I meant to!” 
were snubbed, maltreated, slighted, and all but extinguished. Andwhen| “ Informed by his wife that he was still asleep, we rushed dowa upon 
Miss Augusta Grandville at last got Mr. Bentley to consent to their mar- | him; and, after a hard struggle, contrived to bind him in the way you 
riage, not one of them was invited to the wedding. It was the day of re- | see, as he lay on his mat.” 
tribution, and the Bentley faction were unsparing. ** Sidi Abd-Allah! What treachery! 
Madame Floriani did not forget her old adherents when she was estab- | he lay asleep !”’ i Ws 
lished in her Roman home again; and after the Grandville marriage bad = And a good thing it was that we did attack him in that way ; for, 
turned out notoriously ill—for Miss Augusta was imperious, and Mr. | although he was bardly awake, he managed, while he was wrestling with 
Bentley obstiaate—sbe invited the two Winter girls to Rome, aud actu- | us, to break one of Oulid Sekrad’s legs, and to put out one of Ali Oud 
ally sent a man-servant all the way down to Langthwaite to take care of | Ama’s eyes. He smashed in five or six of poor Bou Sevan’s teeth, and 
them on their journey. Which royal act nearly canonised her, though | bit Otsman Oud Messassit’s back savagely.” 
Mrs. Bentley said it was ridiculous, ‘‘And, good gracious! could not those! “ Justice of the Master of the World! is it possible to lie in this way? 
two girls take care of themselves—if indeed they went at all, which, if, On the contrary, I have been half killed by you. Don’t you see my face 
they had been her sisters, they should not have done!” | is covered with blood ?” 
Madame Floriani was very kind to ber old friends. She took them; ‘Son of a dog! you well kauow the blood is from poor Oud Messas- 
everywhere, and féted and petted them beyond measure. Their soft, | sit’s body.” 
pretty English faces, with their bright cheeks and long fairringlets,made| ‘ Sidi Abd-Allah!” exclaimed Ben Serrag. But it was of no use in- 
a sensation among the dark eyes and raven locks at Rome. The Miss| voking the sainte. Djilali called for a tewel and a basin of water, and 
Winters were decidedly the belles of their society—which is a woman’s| with them washed Ben Serraq’s face. The experiment established the 
state of Paradise. Madame Floriani with her foreign notions set about | fact that that interesting individual had not received the slightest scratch, 
marrying her young ladies. A task not very difficult ; for foreigners | and that the bite on the unfortunate Oud Messassit’s back must have been 
like English wives ; because they can trust them so much ; and English! the only source of the stains. 
women like foreiga husbands, because they are more polite than their; ‘“ Well, Ben Serraq,” said the president ; “‘ althoughI cannot entertain 
own countrymen. So Madame Rosa married them both—one to a count; any reasonable doubt of your guilt, you are, nevertheless, at liberty to 
and the other toa baron. And when they went back to Langthwaite, | speak—let us hear what you have to say ia justification.” 
which they did for their wedding trip, the people called them my lord| ‘Ab! Iam allowed to explain! Well; you will soon see! In the 
aod my lady, and treated them like queens. Even Mrs. Beutley yielded | first place, my wife is a she-vogabond—everybody knows it—don’t they, 
the pas, which was a marvellous distinction, and made up for a great deal | Djilali?” 
of the past. After all, then, Rosa had not entirely lost ; the days of her | But Djilali, who was particularly anxious to conceal all cognisance of 
teaching survived in her disciples, for Laura Winter settled at Lang-| the defendant’s affairs, only replied,—‘* May your tent catch fire! Pray, 
thwaite, and remodelled society there after the Floriani system. And now | what connection have I ever had with you, that I should know how your 
that Mr. Bentley was married, of course his influence was lessened ; and | wife employs herself?” 
all the young ladies who had tried to touch his heart by their austerity,| ‘‘ Very well; ’tis of no consequence. But the fact is notorious and in- 
now thought more of Laura’s foreign friends who came to see her} and | contestable—the she-dog betrays my honour.” 
thought life without innocent laughter not worth the living. | “JT will take your word for it,”’ said the court ; “and then ?—”’ 








To attack a good Mussulman as 





** She bas taken a fancy to Oud Rai, whose people’s shepherds have 
treated me so shamefully. I have often said to her, ‘Fatma, my darling, 
things cannot go on in this manner; your improper conduct sets every- 
body talking, and a modest and virtuous man, like myself, will soon be 
the luughing-stock of the whole country, and that on your account. Mind 
what you are about, else I shall be obliged to beat you; and you are 
aware, my beloved, that, when I do hit, I hit rather bard.’ ” 

“ But I do not see what reference your matrimonial tribulations can 
have to the business now before us.’’ 

“I beg your pardon—you will see directly. I admonished her, there- 
fore, with the utmost gentleness, in accordance with my natural disposi- 
tion. But it was a waste of time and breath. She persevered in her in- 
famous conduct till I was obliged, as a gentleman, to administer to her 
and to Oud Rai one day, a considerable number of kicks and thumps.” 

* But, again I ask, what have these details to do with the theft of which 
you stand accused? Explain yourself, more clearly.” 

What! cannot a man of your great genius fee, vow, how things have 
been managed ?” 

“T have an idea Ican; but probably not in the same light as you do?” 

“ What! don’t you see that Oud Nai and my wretch of a wife, to be 
avenged of the beating I gave them, have subtracted.the bullock in ques- 
tion without my knowledge, aud have cut it up in my tent, in order to 
compromise me with the authorities? Sidi Bou Krari! it is as clear as 
the sun, that. Don’t you see that I am a virtuous husband calumniated 
by a criminal wife?” 

A subdued murmur, mingled with stifled laughter arose in the assem- 
bly at the victim air which Ben Serraq tried hard to assume, and also at 
listening to the singular pleading which he had improvised. 

* Ben Serraq,” said the magistrate, in a sceptical tone, “ your case 
must be a very bad one, to compel you to employ such poor arguments 
for its defence. How could your wife play you such a trick as you des- 
cribe without your knowledge, since your accusers found your tent filled 
with the animal’s remains, the head particularly being so conspicuous 
and recognisable an object ?” 

“What is there extraordinary in that?” asked Ben Serraq, not in the 
slightest degree disconcerted. “My wife is so artful, and 1 am so sim- 
ple and innocent, that she could easily contrive to conceal the matter.’ 

“Come ; these are wretched arguments. For a man like you, who bas 
had so many transactions with the authorities, it is not a clever way of 
getting out of the scrape.” 

“ T invoke Allah and his justice!’ screamed Ben Serraq with the throat 
of a wild boar. “I am a poor persecuted innoccnt; there is nothing 
proved against me, absolutely nothing. The case at least is doubtful,— 
that is incontestable,—and in cases of doubt the law requires me to take 


BEN SERRAQ. 


The French-Algerian magistrate’s chaouch or sheriff’s-officer, Djilali 
by name, was recovering a little from the out-of-countenance condition 
into which he had been thrown by his failure ln giving a miraculous turn 
to the embezzlement of a couple of sacks of wheat from the backs of a 
pair of donkeys: he straightened his back. stood stiff on his legs, and ab- 
ruptly entered with ineffable zeal oa the discharge of his functions as 
chief-constable and crier-of-the-court. He felt himself in one of those 
happy moments when, after having well deserved a good beating, he was 
ready to transfer the favour to the {rst person he met. He was an eight- 
day clovk wound up again, when just at the point of running down and 
coming toastop. As he opened and shut the police-room doors with the 
loudest bangings and clappings—shouting for the plaintiffs to appear, and 
bustling everybody who stood in his way as he swaggered about the ante- 
chamber—the assembly present, still impressed with the sack-and-donkey 
scene they had witnessed, whispered from mouth to mouth and from ear 
to ear that, in the memory of mekrazeni, so accomplished a chaouch had 
never been seen. 

Suddenly, a confused noise was heard out of doors. As it approached, 
the sounds grew louder ; and at last the ear could distinguish the most en- 
ergetic oaths in the Arab language, aud the music which proceeds from 
fisticuffs and kicks when applied to divers parts of the human body. Djil- 
ali’s voice rose above the tumult, and his stick accompanied the melody 
of his voice. Finally, the door opened, and a group of men, singularly 
interlaced together, rolled into, rather than entered the room. When 
Djilali, by a succession of the most skilful movements, had succeeded in 
putting a little restraint and order into this tempestous storm of arms and 
legs, the eye could manage to distinguish a group of five men, four of 
whom had quite enough to do to enforce on the fifth a littlerespect. The 
last-named worthy was of lofty stature and vigorously limbed. His gar- 
ments torn to shreds, and his sorry face, attested participation in a 
recent struggle ; but his hands, tied behind his back and fastened by a 
rope to his neck, were evidence that he had not been victorious. His com- 
panions held him fast with a degree of caution which showed that even in 
the state to which he was reduced, they were not quite sure he would not 
make his escape. Four ropes’-ends, which dangled from his wrists and 
his neck, were tightly grasped with exaggerated uneasiness and tenacity. 
Scarcely had the five new comers subsided into calmness, when an unani- 
mous exclamation arose from the midst of the audience, “ ’Tis Ben Ser- 
raq! What has he been doing now ?” 

M. Richard, the presiding magistrate, inquired somewhat severely : 

‘“* What bas the man done, that you should bring him bound in that cruel 


way?” an oath. Put me on my oath ; I will swear on the Koran, on Sidi Bou 
* ’Tis Ben Serraq !” was the answer he received from the quartette of | Krari, on whatever book you please, I am as innocent as a suckling.” 
voices. “No doubt. You will take a hundred oaths as readily as one. But, 
. se ee Serraq! A professional robber belonging to the Sefhha, is} unfortunately for you, I have not forgotten your previous character, and 
e not 


must consider the charge as completely established.” 

**Allab! Lord of the Universe! Justice is not to be had in this 
country.” 

“* Honest men will say the contrary, when they hear you are caught, 
and especially when they see you transported to France: whither I in- 
tend requesting you to be sent,” 

“Thavs the. reward people get for serving the French!” swaggered 
— Serraq, as Coriolanus might have done when banished by ungrateful 

ome. 

“Not bad, by my faith! You doubtless consider you are rendering 
people a service. by easing them of their purses.” 

“I have been of service to you in time of warfare, by marching con- 
stantly at the head of your columns.” 

“True ; you have sometimes marched at the head of our columns as a 
guide ; but most assuredly you insisted upon heavy wages, as far as I can 
recollect. Besides, that is no reason why you should be allowed, in re- 
compense, to plunder the whole human race. You ought to have re- 
formed, as you promised you would, and then we should have forgotten 
the past.” 

“Jam slandered! I ama victim!” 

“ Retain that idea for your consolation, and hold your tongue. Djilali, 
take some of the men on guard and Jead this fellow to prison.” 

“ Sidi, Sidi!” pleaded Ben Serraq, “ can you not deliver me from these 
bonds, which give me horrible pain?” 

“Very well; I will. Djilali, unfasten the ropes, which, in fact, are a 
little too tight. It is impossible for him to make his escape now ; only, 
také some of the cavalry with you, and keep a sharp eye on him on the 
way to prion.” 

“QO, Sidi! such —— are unnecessary. I am as gentle as a 


“The very same!” said the Coryphus of the associated plaintiffs. 

“ Yes, sure enough ; ’tis I, Ben Serraq,” growled the prisoner, in a voice 
which reminded you of a wild beast roaring at night. 

“ Bat I was informed that he had amended his mode of life, and that 
lately he bas been living at peace with his neighbours?” 

* ] have always lived at peace with my neighbours. I ama good Mus- 
sulman, fearing Allah and the law. Iam calumniated.”’ 

* Hold your .ongue,” said the court, “and do not speak till you are 
spoken to.” 

“ Tt is true,” explained plaintiff number one, “ that, for some time past, 
he has let us be quiet, and only committed distant robberies ; but a few 
days since, he stole one of our bullocks.”’ 

* Sidi Bou Krari!” roared the savage. ‘‘ How dare they slander a poor 
innocent creature like me in that way ?” 

* But is the fact clearly proved?’ the president inquired. ‘ How did 
it occur?” 

“It is as plain as can be,” stated plaintiff number two. “ There is not 
the least doubt about the matter.” 

“ That’s what you get by serving the French !’’ muttered Ben Serragq, 
with theair ofa Cato. “ What ingratitude, gracious Allah, Lord of the 
universe |” 

At this juncture, Djilali received orders to prevent the accused, by an 
means whatever, frora making lengthy iaterraptions to the recital of the 
plaintiff's wrongs. As to short exclamations that will break forth, the 
chaouch might allow them to burst from their safety-valve, seeing the 
material impossibility of confining them within the lips of a subject like 
the present defendant. 


“ Come, then,” said the court, decidedly, “one of you explain the bu- 
siness.’’ 











lamb.”” And Ben Serraq made his exit escorted by a numerous suite of 
mekrazenis, at the head of whom was Djilali, and who, feeling the great- 
ness of his responsibility, marched as ifhe were carrying the world. But 





* Don’t mind what they say,” Ben Serraq roared out. “ They are liars 
Besides, they have a spite against me.”’ 
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b chief in alliance with the French, named Ben Safi, whispered to 
the cen mee as soon as the prisoner had disappeared, ! | 

“Perhaps you were wrong to let his arms be untied. 

“That is rather too good,” the magistrate replied. “ How, do you 
suppose, can he contrive to escape from the custody of ten soldiers, and 
in the midst of the towa!” 

“JT bave seen him escape,” Ben Safi explained, “ under circumstances 
that would make one believe there was something diabolical in his com- | 


position. One night, when he had the impudence to come and rob in my | 


own smala, we contrived to seize him by killing the horse he had stolen 
from ue, and under which it chanced that he was caught as it fell. . 
had his hands tied bebind his back, and I ordered one of my men to kill 
him like a dog, from bebind, with a pistol-shot. The shot was fired ; but 
my gentleman, instead of dropping down dead, as he ought to have done, 
jumped up as lively as a grasshopper, and disappeared as if a flash of 
lightening had carried him off. The bullet had only cut the cords which 
bound him, and had been flattened on the palm of his hand. We were 
stupefied with astonishment.” 

“ And well you might be!” said the official head of the Arab bureau, 
beginning to feel a little fidgety. “I now believe [ should have acted 
more prudently if I bad forbidden his being unpinioned till he was safe- 
ly lodighd in prison.” . : 

“Tam sure you would ;” interposed Ben Tekrouide, a second friend- 
ly chief. “I have always been told that this fellow is a perfect demon, 
in human shape. At the market of Kremis, he once robbed @ man of 
his ass, without his being aware of the theft, although be was sitting 
on its back at the time.” 

“Indeed!” said the magistrate, ina fidget. “I should be very glad 
to know that he was definitely in custody under lock and key.” 

“He has the strength of twenty men,” observed Ben Maondj, a third 
philo-Gallic chieftain, ‘ He once stole a camel laden with wheat from 
& caravan proceeding to the south; and, as the animal was unable to 
travel over the rocky road by which he wanted to pass, he took it on 
his back, wheat and all, and carried it in that way for half-a-night’s 
march.” 

“That must be a slight exaggeration,” remarked the president, now 
feeling horribly uncomfortable. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I should like to be quite 
sure that he had reached the inside of the prison walls. They are very 
long about it; they ought to be back by this time.” : a 

“Do you wish that I should go and see?” asked Ben Safi, pitying his 
friend’s uneasiness. 

“ T shall be much obliged to you.” 

At the moment that Ben Safi was leaving the court, a distant clamour 
was heard from without, followed by several successive gunshots. A 
sound of many footsteps was audible, as if a crowd of men were approach- 
ing. The doors were thrown open violently, and Djilali made his appear- 
ance. His clothes were torn and soiled with dirt, and his right eye seemed 
to have suffered severely. 

“ Ouf!” he puffed out, “my back is broken! May Sidi Abd-Allab burn 
me, if he isa man ?”’ 

“Explain yourself. 
Serraq ?—” 

“ Bea Serraq, indeed? If ever you contrive to get him iato prison, I 
will consent to be roasted alive.”’ 

“ He has escaped, then?” 

“ How should it be otherwise: be is the devil in person ?” 

“ Have the goodness to tell me how you could bave been so stupid as 
to let a single man break away from ten of you.” 

* The thing was very simple, and he was not long aboutit. When we 
got to the prison, at the instant when they opened the door, he unceremo- 
niously seized the sentinel’s gun ; he twisted it round like the sails of a 
windmill, and threw down three-tourths of our number flat on our backs. 
Iimmediately rushed upon him ; together with the rest who were still 
on their legs, and you see’’—here he exhibited his exterior, including bis 
black and swollen eye—* what I got by it. After having nearly felied 
me by putting his doubled fist into my eye, he seized me by the skin, and 
threw me, like a bundle of old clothes, on the top of my comrades. We 
were all left rolling pell-mell together ; and, when I got up, I saw that 
demon already landed on the other side of the river. The guard came 
out and fired more than thirty musket-shots at him while he was climbing 
up the bank; but, bless me! they might just as well have dusted bis 
back with pepper and salt. The bullets were flattened without hurt- 
ing him.” 

* The thing is prodigious !”’ 

* After he got to the other side of the river, no one knows what became 
ofhim. Some say that be burrowed into the ground, whilst others de- 
clare that he took to flight with a couple of great black wings that sud- 
denly grew out of his sides and unfolded wide. The soldiers belonging 


Tell me!” said the court, on thorns. ‘“ Ben 


to the guard will have it that he laid hold of a horse that was grazing 


there, that he jamped on his back, and set off at full gallop,” 





THE TURF AS IT WAS, AND IS. 


If we swell the crowd which blocks up the Strand in front of the Be/i’s 
Life office, whenever a St. Leger or Derby telegraph is due, into four or 


five millions, we shall not be overstating the number of those to whom 


Tattersall’s is the Shibboleth, and whose best sporting affections are 
lt is not to the United Kingdom merely that we 
The roving Briton needs no 
law, even in the Crimea, to remind him that the fortuitus Cespes is never 


bound up io * Raff” 
have to took for this mighty host of turfites. 


to be despised. Wherever he sets foot it is at once brought into play, 
either for cricket or horse racing. More than a century ago, the Jamaica 
meetings figured with especial honour in the Racing Calendar ; and na- 
tives who have long since tutored themselves into the belief that British 


batters run about in the sun expressly to catch the fever, have alike 
ceased to wonder at the vigour with which our officers “set-to” on their 


Both 
our Jockey Club and Tattersall’s are reproduced at the Antipodes, whose 


Arabs beneath the rock of Gibraltar and the minarets of Calcutta. 


race-courses, pastern-deep in the erica, the heath, tbe rich-scented dwarf- 


acacia, and all the countless varieties of the “ world of flowers,.’ contrast 
straugely with the “hard-going” which breaks down theWest Austra- 
lians and the Wild Dayrells of the old country. The abstract fame of our 
race-horses is also rife in hemispheres where “ Ruoff” is still unknown. 
On this point we have the positive assurance of a Transatlantic rambler, 
that the only artifice by which he could disperse an extempore procession 
of street boys, and pacify a Brazilian landlord, on whose shaggy pony he 
had been eompelled to confer a racing tail in his travels, was by assuring 
him io his most polished Portuguese, that it was now “ the exact image 


of The Flying Dutchman—the finest horse in England.” 


‘The wonderful success of their St. Leger colts has given Irishmen a 
still stronger bias towards the turf than they had even in the days when 
Harkaway was the Champion of Goodwood and the Curragh. Still stee- 
ple-chasing nestles nearest their hearts; and the memories of Brunette 
and Abd-el-Kader will be green when Faugh-a-Ballagh and The Baron 
are forgotten. Scotland’s pride has been occasionally awakened by the 
Victories of the Eglinton-tartan ; but racing feeling in it waxes fainter 
and fainter ; the real current of her being sets towards “ A Graham” and 
the slips ; and even Van Tromp, Chanticleer, and Ioheritor sink into his- 
torical insignificance by the side of Waterloo, Hughie Graham, and Gil- 


bertfield. 


Perhaps the most genuine Olympic taste is to be found among the 
quoit-loving Cumbrians, in whose Carlisle festivals wrestling plays a 
very prominent part. In fact, it is only when the afternoon is pretty 
far spent, and his enraptured backers have borne off the prize-belted Milo 
to the booth which he designe to honour, that the starting-bell tinkles 

t The Northumbrian pit-men always seemed to us to 
enjoy most being above ground, and in a clean face and shirt, when X. 
Y.Z,, Beeswing, or some other local star, required the stimulus of their 
Voices “in t’ coop,” while the crowd which attends Manchester Races is 
something past belief. The latter, however, go much more because it is 
the conventional mode of passing the Whitsuatide week, than from any 
Before there was a railway to 
2 S pressed into the service for the 
aud sixpence there and sixpence back was the fare. A fiddler and 
twelve or thirteen mates, male and female, were squeezed into that narrow 


out its summons. 


constitutional interest in race-horses. 


Aintree, the very mud-carts used to be 
day, 


compass. On one occasion (1843), we were passing along the footpath 


when one of the Bacchanal parties refused to alight at the ent 
Liverpool ; but in an instant the linch- $ ioe, nat thay were ot 
can oat hel fiddien Siaine Pena pin was drawn, and they were al 
teeus, and the dancing went on merrily ; i 
vebicle rudely broke the ring. We doud wehoiner'sat et theta bee toute 
at a race that day. 


A blood-horse, on the contrary, has 


shiremen, who were the first to chron 
Yorkshire line was opened, the Sheffi 
thing, year after year, of walking thr 
Up @ good position next the rails, 
five, and then walking the eighte 
last four years, a Devonshire man 


en miles home again. 


I| 


grimage both ways on foot ; and accounted for tais strange whim on the 
ounds that his “ grandmother was Yorkshire.” It is, however, in the 
orth and East Ridings that the racing taste of the couatry is most espe- 
cially apparent. The West Riding does not raise men of the late Michael 
Brunton stamp, with heads like a stud-book, and ready, like him, with 
an offer, then and there, to back his opinion at five to four ona legal 
point, when he chanced to differ with the Richmond bench during his 
mayoralty. Little oval country courses, dotted with white posts, and ap- 
proached by wide rustic gates, through which generation after generatioa 
of couatry families—who vied with each other in importing the best 
blood, and toasted winner after winner, from Buekhuater to Cattoa— 
| have driven proudly in their day, open on you by the wayside in nooks 
| where you least expect them. A bitted, curvetting blood-yearling meets 
| you there still ; but a sheeted regiment of racers, with their saddle-bags 
| on their backs, and their tiny grooms at their heads, marching in Indian 
| file, on their way to a neighbouring meeting, is a sight which is rare in 
these railway days. The inns all along the Great North Road, where, 
twenty years ago, the postillions had to sleep spur on heel, when a great 
division of the Twelfth of August were at hand, and the bostler muttered 
* Horses on” in his dreams, are nearly all merged into farm-houses. Still 
racing recollections will hover about them, albeit the bar-snuggery has 
become a cheese-room, and Herriag’s St. Leger winners, which oace 
adorned their walls, are dispersed into all lands. 
These were the texts on which the jolly landlord discoursed without 
any bidding, to favoured groups by the hour, till the mail bugle was 
heard in the distance, and the guard and the eoachman bustled in. to de- 
liver themselves of the news, and receive “sometbing hot’’ in exchange. 
“ What’s won?” was invariably the first question from April to Novem- 
ber ; and Boniface as invariably remarked to the company “I told you 
so.” For racing news, and, in fact, every other kind, guards were at that 
date as good asa telegraph. Only in 1843, a quiet clerical friend re- 
marked to us that he could get no rest all night iu one of the Lancashire 
mails, because the guard would roar cut “The Cure,” in reply to some 
speaker, at nearly every public-house they passed. He looked seriously 
into this mystic and somewhat persenal password in the morning, and 
found that a colt of the name had just won the Champagne Stakes ; but 
even the satisfaction of knowing that sixty miles of querists had been put 
out of pain, did not atone for his night’s rest. 
As Mr. Orton has been unable to trace the accounts of York races 


memory. Other racing sovereigns had not sent their studs farther north 
than Newmarket, but Queen Aune was a firm supporter of York. Al- 
though her Pepper and Mustard both failed to win back the gold cup 


heats, her Star was successful, after four such heats, for a £14 Plate, the 
second with Merlin for the “ Ten Guinea Stakes.” One hundred and fifty- 


berg’s coach-and-six formed only one out of thirty such equipages, when 
the meeting was removed to Knavesmire. 


Tykes between the heats. 


them. 


friends and faithful burgesses on the Town Moor, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, They had even built a stand there ; but disputes ran 
so high, and were so often settled by an appeal to the rapier, that it was 
finally agreed, “for the preventynge of sutes, quarrells, murders, and 
bloodshed that may ensue by the continyinninge of the same race, the 
stand and stoopes shall be pulled upp, and imploid to some better pur- 
pose.” This fell decree continued in force until 1703, when the racing 
spirit of the corporation once more rose within them. They forgot how 
their great-grand{athers “did swear that oath at Doncaster,” and began 
to subscribe four guineas annually to a Revival Pilate. No return-lists 
are extant which tell the resuits of this daring experiment before 1728. 
Even in 1751, the meeting only consisted of three days, with a solitary 
race on each. A new grand-stand arose some seven-and-twenty years 


farther back than 1709, we may presume to fix that as the year of turf 


which she gave to be run for by six-year-olds (12st. each), in four mile 
very afternoon before she died, the Lord Chamberlain politely running in 
six carriages were counted on Rawcliffe Ings that day ; and Lord Faucon- 


Balancing the respective 
merits of these princely turns out, was long the chosen pastime of the 
This high-born company must have been much 
more easily pleased than their descendants ; as, although one “ Monsieur 
Dominiqui, musician,” gave “a purse of guineas for hunters,” and ex- 
tended their 1750 meeting from Monday to Saturday, there were only 
fifteen races, including heats, and only twenty-eight horses to run for 


The Doncaster Corporation had begun to take their pleasure with their 





past the Judge’s chair, close up with the leading horses; and until the 
late Mr. Clarke defended a disputed decision by the remark that he 
* ought by rights to have placed a tall gentleman, io a white macintosh, 
first,” Lord George Bentinck keenly pursued the precedent. Colonel 
Hanger had not long ceased to be the bully of its coffee-room, about 
whose portals it was his wont to lounge, with a rattan, which, in grim 
playfulness, he christeued “ Phe Infant,” whea Sam Chifaey, senior, took 
his rank among the first jockeys of the day. Sam wot as little as they 
did, when he saw a pale, sharp featured stable-lad of Mr. Vernon’s tr 
his weight (3st. 13\b.) tor Wolf, in the May of 1783, that he was the Fran 
Buckle for whom Fate destined “all the good thinks at Newmarket” and 
elsewhere during the next half ceatary, aad whose very whip would be- 
come a coveted race-prize among the German Barons. The Prince of 
Wales only enlivesed Newmarket with his presence and his practical 
jokes for a brief space. but bis love of the tarf ended only with life. His 
Escape and Selim troubles, added to the thoughtless manner in which he 
compromised himself with the Dake of Bedford, about the “ first call” of 
Chitney, were recollections quite bitter enough to make him adhere to his 
91 vow, that he would set foot on its heath no more ; and even the great 
North and South Matches, between Hambletonian and Diamond, and 
Filho da Puta and Sir Joshua, did not tempt him down. Hambletonian, 
the greatest of the four, ceded the championship of the North to his sta- 
ble companion Cockfighter, and with the new century, the name of “ Dar- 
lington’’ began to be one of dread to owners, with his Haphazard, whoset 
Sir Solomon, Cockfighter, Chance, and every other horse north of the 
Trent, at defiance for four seasons. The racing spirit of the Tykes flou- 
rished apace as the century rolledon; and even Syduey Smith, who was 
flung so often over his horse’s head into an adjaceut parish that he began 
to consider it * a great proof of liberality in a county, where every one 
can ride as soon as they are born, that they tolerated him at all,” falmi- 
nated in vain from the Malton pulpit, ia 1809, “against horse-racing and 
coursing, before the archbishop and sporting clergy of the diocese.” 
Epsom had already conferred that prestige ou Sir Peter Teazle and 
Joba Bull which waxed stronger and stronger in their stud days. Sir 
Charles Banbury confirmed the popular belief that he was the best judge 
of a race-horse out, by winning both Derby and Oaks with Eleanor. The 
Fitzwilliam “ green’’ achieved its second ‘St. Leger with Orvile ; and 
even Sancho’s and Staveley’s success could not prevent the decay of the 
Mellish fortunes, por postpoae the farewell carnival which he gave to roy- 
alty in what had beea his own, but was then merely his borrowed, house 
at Blythe. The matches of Sancho and Pavilion were the talk of clubs, 
coffee-rooms, and ale-houses for weeks, and were perbaps still more hea- 
vily betted on than that between Flying Datchman and Voltigeur; while 
the luck of the Duke of Grafton with The Waxy, of Lord Jersey with The 
Phantom, of Lord Ezremoat with The Whalebone, of Lord Exeter with 
The Sultan, and of Mr. Watt with The Blacklock and Dick Andrews 
blood, are still proudly dwelt on by breeders. The Squire of Riddles- 
worth was fated to draw very few of the Emilius prizes for himself; but 
his memorable connection with the brothers Chifaey in the Sam, Sailor, 
and Shoveller, and Shoveller days, had done enough for his name. The 
rapid rise and fall of these brothers, when Shillelab dealt them a reeling 
blow, and Emilius sent no more Priams to the rescue; Pierse’s St. Leger 
victories with ‘“‘ the Bedale horses,’’ and the still more wizard-like career 
ot Mr. Petre, on the same ground, under the auspices of John and Wil- 
liam Scott ; Sir Mark Wood’s rare brace of mares, one of whom bore part 
in an Ascot Cup race of little less interest than Zinganee’s; and Lord 
Westmiuster’s Cup monopoly with Touchstone, are all proud landmarks 
in turf history. until Lord George flung aside the flimsy mask of “ Mr. 











later, under the auspices of the Marquis of Rockingham, who won the first 
St. Leger ; the cry of the Corporation harriers began to be heard in the 
land, and their merry proprietors rode stoutly at their sterns, or ‘‘ ate in 
dreams the custards of the day,” till they found themselves saddled with 
a debt of £99,700. Their estate at Rossington, whose partridge and 
pheasant preserves had year after year been laid under contribution for 
the Mansion House kitchen-range, which was rarely allowed to cool, 
fetched nearly that sum at the hammer; and their less toothsome and 
more business-like successors have turned these sporting propensities to 
better account, and make an annual seven or eight per cent. out of a 
£25,000 race-course outlay. 








had made no small advance when one Reginald Heber published the first 
number of the Racing Calendar, in 1751. The preface, which is in it- 
self a literary curiosity, announces “ the sacred estimation” in which the 
publisher holds “ my munificent and voluntary subscribers ;” and, further, 
promises the most lucid details of cocking matches, ‘* where and who were 
the Joosers of them.”” The races in Hyde Park had long been done away. 
Sir Philip Neil, aud his four Flemish mares, which were fed with Rbenish 
wine and cheese-cakes on one of those gala-days, were forgotten. Snipes, 
unconscious of General Oglethorpe’s fowling-piece, were still drinking in 
the marshes on the present site of Oxford-street. The apprentice lads 


Although its general history is wrapped in much obscurity, the turf 


aunted, rallied them like another Tyr- 


bt whether one of them had looked 


chased ducks on the Moor-le-field ponds all Sunday morniag ; and then 
paid penuies to the old women as they came out of church, to tell them 
where the text was, that they might have wherewithal to answer their 
church-going masters at dinuer ; and the short, sharp bark of the fox still 
broke oa the ear of the waggoner, as he drove his lumbering wain at mid- 
night, past Kensington Gardens, and stopped for a draught at the Half- 
way House bowl. 

T'wo or three were still living at Newmarket who could remember how 
the court hurried back to London at the news of the Rye House Plot; 
and how Nell Gwynne held her infant out of the window, as her royal 
lover passed down the Palace Gardeas to his stables, and threatened to 
drop him if he was not made a duke on the spot. Although he had, both 
by word and gesture, roasted little Sir Christopher Wren, for thinking 
that the apartments at his Hunting-palace at Newmarket were quite high 
enough, there were none at Whitehall that he loved better. On one day 
he might be “seen amoag the elms of St. James’s Park, chatting with 
Dryden about poetry ;” on the next, “his arm was on Tom Durfey’s 
shoulder, and his Majesty would be taking a second to his ‘ Phyllida 
Phyllida,’ or ‘To horse, my brave boys! to Newmarket, to horse !’”’ The 
races had not degenerated since the Merrie Monarch and bis minstrel 
crew crossed that palace threshold for the last time. A writer of Queen 
Anune’s reign speaks of “ the great concourse of nobility and gentry on 
the Heath, all biting one another as much as possible ;’ and draws no 
sy flattering contrast between them and the “ horse-coursers in Smith- 

eld. 

When Heber commenced his labours, the sport at Newmarket priuci- 
pally consisted of £50 subscription plates, and ‘* matches over the beacon.” 
The Rev. Mr. Goodricke and John Hutchinson, the Malton trainer, had 
not as yet made the match which brought two year-old racing into vogue. 
Ancaster, Gower, and Patmore, were names of renown in its lists; and 
© Old Q.,” who had then hardly seen seven-and-twenty summers, and was 
able to go and scale ten stone with his racing-saddle, had already esta- 
blished his fame as one of the best gentleman-riders of the day, by his 
perpetual matches with Mr. Dancombe. “ Brown-and-black cap first” 
was the Jadge’s report in the Second Spring of 1757, when he rode a 
match against the Duke of Hamilton ; but he could not draw his weight 
to half-a-pound, and was disqualified accordingly. He did not wholly 
quit the turf for his bow-window ia Piccadilly, till he was verging ou 
eighty, having then owned race-horses for about sixty years; and he now 
rests, not many paces from Tom Darfey, in a vauit beneath the commu- 
nion-table of St. James’s Church. 

The North was the Marquis of Rockingam’s especial battle-ground ; and 
in 1759 his chesnut, Whisilejacket (J. Singleton). defeated Brutus in a 
, | 2000gs, match over four miles, at York. Another seven years’ cycle 
f| brings us to the death of Bratus’s jockey, Thomas Jackson, who was (as 
|| bis tombstone remarks) bred up at Black Ambleton, and crowned with 
glory at Newmarket ;” and the commencement of Singleton’s triumphs on 
the six-year-old Bay Malton, for whom, in spite of Lord Rockingham’s offer 
to give 7 lbs., no competitor could be found either over the Flat or the 
| Six Mile Course. Eclipse was then only an obscure three-year old, in the 


t 





always been the Dagon of York- | bands of a city meat-salesman, and Bay Malton had quite lost his form, 
icle his deeds. Before the South | when this king of the chestnuts came out for his two seasons, 1769-70. 
elders, man and boy, thought no-| The establishment of the St. Leger, Derby, and Oaks in 1776-80, was 
ough the night to Doncaster, taking | coeval With the short and brilliant career of Highflyer, at whose christea- 
which they never quitted from ten to | iog feast Charles James Fox “ assisted.’ He was then a constant visitor 
Till within the | at Newmarket, and deeply versed in the mystery of its hazard-tables and 
used always to make a St. Leger pil-! its odds. 


Bowe,’ and avowed himself the owner of Grey Momus and Crucifix. 


The Bentinck era comprises the seasons of 1842-45, whea the hoister of 


the “ sky-blue and white cap” banner ruled the destinies of his much- 
loved turf with all the genius and energy of a Napoleon. 
those years he had forty horses in Kent’s hands ; and a notion that the 
stock of his Bay Middleton must take the turfby storm, led him into play- 
ing a deep game with them, which would have rained half-a-dozen less 
clever turfites thrice over. 
in the 1842 calendar. tor which the forfeits alone amounted to £2,590, and 
his loss 1n stakes and expenses oo this colt must have reached £3,000! 
The maxim of * Cave de resignationibus,” which an ancient head of a 
college was wont to impress on all his departing B.A.’s, loses none of its 
point in turf matters; and hence the troubled sea of politics brought him 
even less rest than the ever-varying cycle of the odds at Tattersall 


During one of 


Fariotosh bad no less than 33 engagements 


s Mr. 
Disraeli has placed ou record, in his memorable “ blue ribbon of the 
turt”’ passage, how he gave a * splendid groan’? in Beliamy’s, when he 
realized the bitterness of his defeat on his cherished West India mo- 
tion, and the Derby triumph of his still more cherished Surplice ia the 
colours of another. 

His lordship’s stud averaged between thirty and forty during the time 
Mr. Mostyn had it; and this gentleman’s winnings in stakes are said to 
have beeu about £22,500 in 1847—a sum which has, we believe, never 
been excceded. In value, the £6,325 Derby of 1849 still keeps the lead, 
while the £3,378 which was taken at the Doncaster grand-stand in Stock- 
weil’s year, is said to be the largest sum of the kiad on record. The sub- 
scribers to the above Derby numbered 237, and the luckiest of handicaps 
was the Chester Cup of 1853, when 131 out of 216 horses accepted. This 
Cup also brought out 43 starters in 1852, which is more than have ever 
been seen at a startiug-post ia the memory of maa, before or since the 
haudicap era, that inevitable result of railway facilities for ** getting a 
length,” set ia with such intensity. None of these * great facts” bear 
date in 1855; but taking Weatherby as our guide, we may characterize 
the turf of that year as a vast institute for sport, comprising 144 meetings 
iu Great Britain and Ireland, which were attended by 1,606 horses, of 
whom only 680 were winners, fed by £60,000 of added money, inclusive 
of the value of cups and whips, and diffusing £198,000 in added money 
and stakes, ‘* be the same more or less,’’ 





SIX MONTHS IN INDIA. 
( Concluded. ) 


Daring this time our tourist has not been idle, but, note-book in hand, 
has been jotting down whatever appeals to his eye or his heart. Pro- 
tected by two screens of canvas projecting from the windows of his car- 
riage, which mitigated the sun’s rays, and but partially annoyed by the 
light dast of the well-beaten road, he has proceeded, at a rate varying 
from six to eight miles an hour, At every six miles be finds the stations 
of the Transit Company, with from five to eight horses for the convey- 
ance of passengers and mails. At every fifty, sixty, or seventy miles he 
will find a new coachman, and at every hundred or so a work-shop, where 
the wheels and axles of his vehicle are carefully overhauled and greased. 
The horses are all small, couatry bred, and though unable to draw heavy 
weights, will often get over the six miles in three-quarters of an hour: 
we have known the distance done in thirty minutes. The coachmen are 
all natives, sometimes sepoys who have been pensioned or discharged, 
who drive by the rein and stimulate by the voice. But the start, when 
a vicious or uawiiling animal is yoked to the carriage, presents features 
to which Mr, Leech’s pencil alone could do justice, and which might 
daunt an inexperienced traveller. The small bay or white galloway is 
brought forth by the united efforts of three or four native syces, or 
grooms, and, with every expression of endearment or tenderness, yoked 
to the shafts, The wondering traveller is warned, by words if he uader- 
stauds them, if otherwise by sigus, to take his place in the carriage, for 
once off the pace is tremendous. The coachman, “ willing to wound, but 
yet afraid to strike,” stands on the coach-box with lifte band and slack- 
ened rein. The horse with head down, indignant snort, and outstretched 
fore legs, is adjured by every agreeable reminisceace, by every endearing 
epithet, by appeals to his hoaour, his pedigree, and his nobility to fly like 
an arrow down wind. As he remains fixed to the spot, the character of 
the appeal is changed. Every vocable drawn from a language fertile in 
Billingsgate is hurled at his head. He is a budmash, ie. & notorious 
vagaboud without ostensible means of livelihood, a thief, and the son of 
a thief, adisgrace to his father, and his mother's shame. His relations, 
especially the females, come in for their share, and coarse vituperation is 
lavished on his aged grandmother, his paternal aunt, and his beloved sis- 
ter. Sterner measures must now be resorted to. Three men take hold, 
each of the spokes of as many wheels ; a fourth ties a stout piece of cord 
to one of the recusant fore legs, and by main force lifts it in the air. 
Still the animal remains like a lion on three legs at @ roadside inn, and 
defies abuse, encouragement, or force. At length his patience is ex- 
hausted, the carriage, moved by the united streagth of three men, begins 
to press on his hind quarters ; like a true native, he knows that there is 
no resistance to the decrees of fate, long since written on his forehead, 
and with a louder snort and a terrific plunge, threatening the disruption 
of the patched harness, he moves off ata hand gallop, and without the 
slightest renewal of ill-temper or vice, never turns to the left or right till 
he has accomplished his appoiated stage. This scene is repeated at inter- 








vals along the road, at first to the astonishment, and latterly to the infi- 


| nite relish, of the tourist, who begins to discover in these incidents how 


much of humour unconsciously is exhibited by the low Hindu or Mussul- 


His portly frame was ever to be seen on his back, tearing wildly man. Of course this unwillingness to move on is not exhibited by every 
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fresh change—as in the old coaching days of England, before the system 
had been fully matured. There are bad teams and good ones: horses 
tbat trot for three miles and walk for three more: horses that start well 
and end badly, aud wice versa: horses that go better on three legs than 
others on four : horses with galled shoulders and enlarged fetlocks : in 
short, every description of animal that can be purchased for sums varying 
from £3 to £6. But we are bound to state that more than two-thirds of 
the horses, when not over-worked, are excellent draught-cattle. 

It remains for us to describe the rest-houses. In a country like India, 
every step that promotes social convenience must be first taken by Go- 
vernment, and it is enly at the Presidency and some of the larger cities, 
such as Benares, Allahabad, and Agra, that inne, kept by private indi- 
viduals, await the tired traveller. But at every other station being the 
seat of the civil power, in all large cantonments, and at intervals of fif- 
teen miles on the road, the Government bas caused to be erected edifices 
termed dawk, or post, bungalows, containing two and sometimes more 
rooms, with bedding, crockery, and appurtenances, and two servants 
duly salaried to minister to the wants of all comers. At one of these, a 
neat white-washed building, with a thatched roof, the carriage is brought 
up at breakfast time. Toan inquiry as to the state of the market, or the 
table, the answer peculiar to the class of persons who keep rest-houses or 
inns anywhere, is at once returned, that everything is to be had. This, 
on stricter inquiry, is found to mean that hot water, milk, and eggs, with 
perhaps bread and a grilled fowl (at that moment running about in ua- 
conscious happiness), will be forthcoming. But with his own stores no 
man ought ressonably to complain of this fare. The sum charged for the 
occupation of the building is one shilling for three hours, and two for the 
whole day, which is duly credited to Government by the simple process 
of an entry, under each traveller’s band, in the traveller’s book ; and a 
small silver coin will generally satisfy the khansaman, or purveyor aod 
batler, for his supplies. No man has, we think. any right to expect more 
than rest and certain refreshments in such a country, or on such a line. 
One dawk bungalow resembling another in all essentials, our traveller 
has not much spare time to devote to the merits of each, but be cannot 
be blind to the varied and animated picture disclosing so much of the 
mercantile importance, or'the political or social state of India, as well as 
of the out-door life of its inhabitants, which refreshes him morning, even- 
ing, and mid-day. 

As it is not our intention to supply a regular “ band-book to the Grand 
Trank Road,” but to give merely its prominent features, we shall group 
together the pictures which successively are represented on any part of the 
road for nine hundred miles, between the two extremes of Calcutta and 
Meerut. Nothing can well be more satisfactory than the road itself; it 
is as straight as a mathematical line in many places, and as smooth as a 
plane superficies. Wherever a material known as kunkur—a kind of 
gravel found in veins—is available, and that material has been pounded, 
watered, and beaten by the heavy wooden hammer, the surface is more 
level than any road we ever saw in macadamized England ; occasionally 
at the lower part of the line, a river will be met with, not yet bridged, 
and delay will be occasioned by the expanse of sand over which the 
travelling carriage must be dragged by bullocks, and by the want of 
suitable terry boats. One river, the Soane, which takes its rise in the 
Vindbya range of mountains in the centre of India, bas hitherto baffled 
the skill of indian engineers, who have failed to hit on any plan for 
bridging it, and have contented themselves with vain endeavours to find 
@ good foundation for buttresses, or with wild estimates of the probable 
expense. It is no slight matter to bridge ariver which covers three miles 
from bank to bank, which has two or even three streams in the dry sea- 
son, with dreary wastes of sand between each, and which in the rains 
sends down a vast, turbid, and impetuous mass.of water—flavumamnem 
—to meet the a Ganges somewhere near Patna. But measures are 
either “ under consideration,” or “ in progress,’”’ to facilitate the transit 
of passengers and goods over this river—an affair at present of about 
three hours. But putting aside occasional delay from unbridged rivers, 
jaded horees, and repairs hastily executed, the journey is neither mono- 
tonous nor wearisome. For animation, for serenity amongst a people 
— to disregard law, for an exhilarating atmosphere though the loca- 

ty be the East, for a display of natural peculiarities, for an evidence of 
the wealth and resources of the country, the whole thing has no parallel 
in Europe, At parts of the road the traveller, amazed at the lines of 
bullock carts and camels, and the succession of footsore travellers, in- 
quires to what particular mart or fair, or to what special solemnity man 
and beast are wending their way. To his astonishment he is informed 
that what he beholds is the ordinary every-day traffic of the Grand Truok 


to allow of this mode of travelling, or whose dignity would be compro- 
mised by any other ; and if you could stop and question him, he would 
tell you his father fought under Lé¢t Lik (Lord Lake), his grandfather 
under Coote, and he himself at Jellalabad, Sobraon, or Chillianwalla ; 
nor will he be slack to eulogize the government of the Company, which, 
alone in India, pensions the maimed or worn-out soldier, and feeds the 
widow and children of those who fell in the fight. Endless is the variety 
and never-failing the succession of vehicles, horse, and foot, during the 
day ; at least three or four carriages, similar to that of our traveller, will 
meet him with their borse’s head ia the direction whence he has come. 
The fortunate soldier, escaped from the ceaseless drill of a regiment, is 
going to join a coveted appointment on the “ staff’ in Calcutta. The 
sick civilian, racked with fever, is about to seek health in a sea voyage, 
and a residence at the Cape, or, under the present judicious change in the 
rules, in a trip to the mother country ; or it is a public functionary about 
to put a delicate wife and a whole nursery of children on board one of 
Green’s magnificent frigates, and to know no longer their genuine devo 
tion and artless love; orit isa husband rushing once more to the arms 
of a wife, whose coastitution has been refitted by a two years’ residence 
in England ; or it is, positively, the M.P. for a large manufacturing 
English town, who, primed with shilling pamphlets and platform denun- 
ciations, is come to impeach the Governor-General, to upset the Com- 
pany, aod to reform every department in India, in a six weeks’ tour, under 
the able and impartial guidance of Baboo Duckintherain Cbukerbutty, a 
Caloatta millionaire whose ancestors cannot be traced beyond two gen- 
erations, and who, some envious people will say, is the most lucky of the 
wealthy merchants, created and fostered since the advent of the Great 
Company. 

Nor would it be less amusing or interesting to inquire into the fortunes 
and characters of others of these travellers on horseback or foot. Cabul 
merchants, Afghan traders, smart Mohommedans, to be known at once by 
their beards, jog along on broken-down Arabian horses or handy ponies. 
Here and there a palanquin may be observed—a remnant of a barbaric 
age, as much out of place as a two-horse coach would be on the Great 
Western. In it reposes the portly and ghee-fed form of a scion of one of 
the great and orthodox Brahmins,—a Banerji or a Mukarji—Sheristadar, 
or head officer of the civil court of Rishwatabad. He is an honest, deter- 
mined, uncompromising Hindu of the old school: believes that the 
earth rests on a tortoise, and that rain is water emitted from the trunk of 
Indra’s elephant ; will have nothing todo with new fangled modes of tra- 
velling ; sends his sons to study English literature at the Presidency Col- 
lege, because without such knowledge there is no advancement fur them 
in public life ; sees no success attending on the exertions of missionaries, 
and yet only hopes that the old religion will last out his time ; and with 
a mingled wish for the supremacy of Shiva, and the endurance of the rule 
of British authorities, who, unlike Mohommedan viceroys, never throw 
pieces of beef into temples,-is now going at the rate of forty miles a day 
to bathe at the sacred ghauts of Benares, to besmear his person with cow- 
dung, and to place on the altar the proceeds of many bribes which be has 
“eaten,” to speak orientally, in the comfortable assurance that, as a 
general rule, he had only taken them from the rich and the wealthy, or 
from those who really had right on their side. Behind him, in bumbler 
guise, with his shoes in his band and not on his feet, and with a bundle 
slung to a stick on his shoulder, goes Ram Chaud, for twenty years head 
bearer or valet to Mr. Ballygunge, of the civil service, who is going to 
see, at Muttra and its neighbourhood, the place where young Krishna, the 
Hindu Apollo, sported with sixteen thousand milkmaids ; or, like an in- 
fant Hercules, slew an enormous and destructive snake. Nor, awid a 
crowd of pilgrims hurrying downwards to the great festival of Jugger- 
nath, must we omit to remark a man whose Jvok tells us that, though 
bound on a long trip, he is neither sepoy returning to his regiment, nor 


: office are, in every country, men of importance. 





grim going to bend at a shrine. The practised Indian official would 
ave no difficulty in recognising from his demeanour, full of hope and au- 
dacity, the Oomedwar, or man seeking for employment as a policeman. 
Bat it is little matter to this hungry gentleman, with mustachios of a fe- 
rocious twirl, whether he serve a rich individual or the State. Brave. and 
a little disposed to bully, with shield and sword, and perhaps a rusty pie- 
tol, not caring to endure the strict discipline of the camp, but wishing for 
an active career, he is off to Lower Bengal, and he can be backed, if 
taken into the service of the Goverument, to execute literal orders with 
fidelity and without understanding their purport, to confront a dozen 
Bengal dacoits, or robbers, aud to put to flight a whole troop of the un- 
warlike peasantry of Bengal; while if retained at the country house of 
one of Lord Corowallis’s rich landed gentry, be will be ready to do any- 








Road. For the security of all this lifeand property he is content to take 
the police stations as guarantee, which at intervals of two, three, or four 
miles, awe the vagrant offender, and assure honest trader of safety. For 
some time after its formation the line was uuprotected, and it was not likely 
that the Sikes and Fagans of Upper India would forego the chance of 


= where the constantly moving bodies of men gave at once the | } 


ope of success and immunity. Thus it happened that carts were plun- 
dered, pilgrims stripped of their offering, unsuspecting travellers were 
decoyed, arugged and robbed, and sometimes murdered, if the testimony 
of corpses, hastily thrast into the roadside jungle, could be worth any- 
thing. All thishas now been remedied. At each substantial whitewashed 
guard-house may be seen the occupants—one perhaps lazily stretched on 
his couch, another cooking the daily meal of rice or wheaten flour in that 
eternal earthen pot, a third burnisbing his shield and sword, a fourth look- 
ing alter his horse—for some of the policemen are mounted. Occasion- 
ally a larger building attracts attention. It is a Tahsildaree, or station 
of one of the native sab collectors of jand-revenue, who has also magis- 
terial authority, and is one of ten or twelve who manage the concerns of a 
district as large as Hampshire, under the superintendence of his Euro- 
pean master, the collector of Boggleywallah. Then another kind of build- 
ing, apparently a huge courtyard, with high walls and higher gates, turns 
out to be a choultry or serai, a place of rest for native merchants, where 
they will be certain ef meeting with sbelter, security from cold and plun- 
der, rest, firewood, and—for a consideration—eupplies. We have at 
length found out that there were some good things in the old native régime 
familiar to the people and suited to their requirments ; wanting only that 
support, consolidation, or partial amendment which the authority of the 
British Government can so eminently afford. “ Serais are in use all 
over the East, then why not have them on a line of such importance ?” 
thought a late lamented Lieuteuant-Governor, and the serais were set 
up. Government bazaars, with fixed prices and fair weights, are another 
form of the same useful, accommodating, practical, benevolent states- 


Pp. 
But who are the travellers raising such clouds of thin dust? whence do 
they come, and whither and with what objects do they tend? Those 
tents, pitched on the cleared and open space so carefully marked out by 


substantial pillars of masenry, belong to the 100th regiment of native 
infantry. e ground on which they are encamped is rented by Govern- 
ment from the landowners, and rigidly reserved for this sole purpose, in 
order to obviate the complaints of ravaged crops and wasted fields, cer- 
tain to arise if the reckless sepoy were allowed to pitch his tent where he 
chose. Nor isthe forethought of Government confined to this point alone. 
pee are at hand from native dealers privileged to furnish the camp ; 
and though a regiment may be two months under canvas, changing its sta- 
tion daily, and making long marches before and after sunrise, it will 
rarely happen that inconvenience js encountered, or that disputes arise 
between ploughmen and men of the sword. Bat it would be highly un- 
_ fair to imagine that the road is used only by marching regiments and 

for military purposes: Manchester loves to have it so, but the fact is ex- 
actly the reverse. For one regiment encamped, or marching in steady 
file {a the bright dawn, will be found carts literally by hundreds, and 
loaded camels, belonging to the native Rothschilds of Delhi and Mattra. 
These creaking vehicles, termed hackeries by the English in India, though 
the word is utterly unkaown and unintelligible to the natives, drawn by 
teams of four, five, or six bullocks, convey cotton, grown on the banks of 
the Jumna, to the merchant ships of the Hooghly : these files of camels, 
each connected by a string passed through its nose, are exporting a con- 
sigament of goods, the property of some rich Hindu commercial house, 
with correspondents not only in all the great cities of the Indian penin- 
sula, but in Afghanistan and Central Asia, a cheque from which, drawo 
in your name, will be readily honoured at Ghazni, Samarcand, or Aster- 
abad. A substantial vehicle with a thick canvas covering to keep off the 
dew by night and the sun by day, of better material and imposing exte- 
rior, is one of the Government bullock trains, which conveys public and 
private goods, at the rate of twenty-four miles a-day along the road, at 
all seasons of the year. In that covered cart, the hood of which resem- 
bles the gipsy carts of our own country, are concealed the female branches 
of a man who is howe ay J his abode, or is going to indulge his wife and 
family in the expensive luxury of a pilgrimage to Juggernath. Those 
men, of handsome engaging countenances, stalwart frame, and indepen- 
dent bearing, are sepoys of some regiment stationed far down in Lower 
Bengal, availing themselves of their — to visit the paternal acres 
in Oude or Rohilcund, and, like Cincinnati, to aid for a time their non- 
military brothers in guiding the plough. 

A little behind them comes, on a slow and shaggy pony, the Havildar 
(serjeant) of their corps. He is the only one whose means are eufficient 


thing which bis employer or the great man’s great man may require of 
him,—to plunder a fleet of boats, to cut and carry off a crop of indigo, to | 
set a village on fire, and to be prepared for single ccmbat or tumultuous 
mélée, whenever the invasion of a neighbour’s boundary or the de- | 
fence of hia own land may tempt the lord of broad acres to violate the 
aw. 

Nor is the actual appearance of the country on either side of the road 
less worthy of remark than the passengers who tramp along it. At this 
season—the middle or end of November—the surface of the plain in most | 
parts is covered with the second crop of the year. The soil, renovated | 
by the periodical! rains, sedulously tilled, and irrigated by artificial means, | 
yields two harvests in the twelvemonth, | 

Bis gravidos cogunt foetus, duo tempora messis. 

The variety of the crops, with the oriental foliage of the groves which | 
dot the landscape, may recall to the traveller the exceedingly opposite | 
characteristics of Italy and England, France and Palestine, the banks of | 
the Nile and of the Thames. The farther we proceed from the shores of , 
the Bay of Bengal, the more apparent is the comparative want of rain and | 
the necessity for human means to supply that want. The rice fields are | 
left behind—for rice will flourish only in deep loamy bottoms, or with at | 
least two or three inches of water round its roots: the bamboo, with its | 
graceful and feathery foliage, begins to look sickly or to disappear alto- | 
gether : the cocoa-nut has long since ceased to be seen: the open reser- | 
voir, more than a gunshot in length and breadth, with the high encir- | 
cling mound overgrown with brushwood, gives place to the wells twenty, 
thirty, or forty feet deep ; at most of these may be seen a pair of indus- | 
trious bullocks drawing up the bucket, which is to supply the household | 
wants of the husbandman, or under his guidance, and according to the | 
precept of Virgil, “ to murmur hoarsely over the smooth pebbleg, and, | 
gushing, to refresh the burning fields.”” The streams or rivers which | 
cross the road are fewer in number, and more than halfdry. Blades of 
wheat and barley, carefully weeded, vigorously ‘shoot above the pulver- 
ised soil, or in some places are waiting for their first or second instalment 
of water ; higher in stem are seen the coarser of jowar and bajra (Pani- | 
cum spicatum), the food of thousands, and, at intervals, sugar-cane, mus- 
tard and millet, peas and vetches, oats and pulse. Splendid groves of 
mango trees, with massive trunks and dark green foliage, impervious even 
to an Indian sun, relieve the appearance of the,dull unvarying level. It 
is a work of charity, and we may say of religion, for rich and substantial 
men in this country tosink a well, to lay down a flight of steps to a river 
or reservoir, to construct a resting-house for the weary, or to planta 

ve. Shade and water, it may well be conceived, are two things which, 
in Upper India, refused or sparingly given by nature, must be absolutely 
created or encouraged by man. 

The least observant traveller will further remark the entire absence of 
anything like pasture land ; plots of :terile or uncultivated land he will 
see at intervals; but there is no need for him to seek to account for this, 
as Mr. Campbell saye on another topic, by some “ dreadful cause in the 
misgovernment of the country.” The soil in such places is simply satu- 
rated with salt ; even brushwood will not grow on it ; nor could Manches- 
ter or Young India, let loose with all their capital and philanthropy, get 
any returns from such an ungrateful locality. The absence of all graz- 
ing lands in this part of India—it is otherwise in the Punjab—may be ex- 

lained by the great productiveness of arable land and grain crops, and 

y the fact that, somehow, the peasants do manage to feed their cattle on 
the edges of the corn lands, or where the crops have been cut, or by the 
roadside,—not that this practice is at all conducive to harmoay; broken 
heads and bloody sticks being the constant results of a man’s allowing 
his cattle to stray into a neighbour’s field, he thinking no doubt, wita 
Madge Wildfire at Mummer’s barn, that the “ blades of wheat’ will do 
“the puir things nae harm.” There is, then, no pasture land, and no 
generally recognised system of alternate cropping, or grain, grass, and 
fallow, as we understand it. Another striking feature is, the entire ab- 
seuce of jungle, forest, or wild animals, occasionally, an antelope may be 
seen to cross the road, or a flight of wild ducks, or of birds, of the bittern 
or crane tribe, may wing their way to a marsh ; but of those royal ani- 
mals which are identical with India in the minds of most men, and of 
their lesser prey, nothing is seen, heard, or known. The jungle has been 
fairly extirpated by the axe and the plough ; it has, we may say, retreat- 
ed to the bases of the low hills, to the huge tracts at the foot of the sno- 
wy range, or to districts,added to our dominion at a later period. But 
here, and especially into the Doab, or Interamnis of the Jamua and the 
Ganges, there are whole ‘districts, larger than any good sized English 





county, in which the oldest inhabitant has not for years seen the print of 





avy animal of the feline tripe larger than a wild cat. The government 


of the Company has here nobly fulfilled its duty, eradicated jungles, des- 
troyed wild beasts, re-peopled deserts, and created marts. 

hose who wish to know anything of the constitution of those celebrat- 
ed village communities of cultivators, which in forms more or less com- 
pact and perfect, till these plains, may fiud all they can desire in Mr, 
Campbell’s excellent work. Modern India will tell them how land ig 
held and transmitted ; how the co-existent rights of landlords. of tenant 
proprietors, and of Goveromeut are harmoniously blended and presery- 
ed ; how revenue is punctually exacted by a judicious mixture of indul- 
gence and firmness ; what care is taken to maintain the independence and 
vitality of these co-parceners by the resolute exclusion of foreign ele- 
ments tending to discord and liligation ; how rival factions can exist in 
the little world of village politics, and yet regulate instead of shattering 
the machine ; how capital is everywhere strength ; how parochial men of 
There is, perhaps, no 
country in the world where so minute a record of the various holdings of 
land is preserved, or where so much reliable information, as to the capa- 
bilities of the soil and the substance of the agriculturist, is readily avail- 
able as in the provinces known familiarly in India as the North-western 
Provinces, under the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra. Go into that white- 
washed building, surrounded with verandahs, the steps of which are 
crowded with natives, some idle and lounging, some half-asleep, some 
with long strips of paper in their hands crammed with close Persian writ- 
ing, some having money to deliver and some money to receive, some with 
complaints of the undue severity of the native sub collector, some with 
reiterated asseverations that the heavens are of b ass, and the earth of 
iron. Go there, we say, confidently, and name any one village amongst 
the hundreds which you have passed by, and in ten minutes the active 
native official who keeps the records of the collectorate—for such is the 
building—ticketed and arranged on shelves reaching from the floor to 
the top of the ceiling, will bring out papers that give every information, 
not merely as to what the village in question pays in the aggregate, and 
by what particular castes it is inhabited, but as to the exact number cf 
holdings into which it is sub-divided, and what is the demand of revenue 
on account of Government assessed upon each. Nay, if necessary, every 
field can be pointed out in a map yearly furnished by an official, termed 
the Putwarree, or village accountant, with the changes that have taken 
place by death or otherwise during the last twelvemonth ; further statis- 
tics, if needful, are forthcoming, and the inquisitive visitor may satiaf 
himself as to the amount of litigation connected with the land, the divi- 
ion of the inheritance of a father among four brothers, the expense neces- 
sary to sink a well—for irrigation must obviously be considered in fixing 
the revenue—the kind of soil prevalent, cultivated, culturable, or sterile 
and irreclaimable ; the crops, and fruit or timber trees grown in the lo- 
cality, the special endowments for charitable or religious purposes, if 
any ; the local manufactures, and the neighbouriog markets. To add to 
this masa of information, a census has lately been taken by the careful 
and judicious inquiries of the European local authorities and their active 
local subordinates, who between them have managed to get at details 
which can be depended on, and without exciting distrust and opposition, 
have numbered the inmates of every house in whole districts. For it 
must be understood, that as taxation in India of articles of comfort, con- 
venience, or luxury is unknown, and as the Indian peasant, or landlord, 
pays literally nothing but his land revenue and a moderate salt-tax, while 
further taxation is, though not dreaded, sometimes discussed as a possibi- 
lity—it has hitherto been considered almost impossible to send round a 
batch of officials to make any requisite inquiries without their being baf- 
es by apatby or assumed stupidity, and perbaps, being met with vio- 
ence. 

When an inquisitive native official, with a brass badge, a reed behind 
his ear, and an inkhorn in his+band, is seen going the rounds of every 
house in a village, and making curious inquiries as to the number of its 
inmates, the population, often quick and intelligent, suddenly become 
cloudy and dull: the women shriek: the children abscond : some men 
mutter indignantly at the ill-bred official impertineace which presumes 
to inquire after a man’s womankind : while others, who have a vague 
dread of some visitation, they know not what, get up a rumour that the 
Koompani Bahadur is going forcibly to convert the natives, to tax their 
earthen pots and kitchen utensils, to carry Off their cattle to feed the 
army of the Punjab, to sell their wives in slavery to the Emperor of Ma- 
dras (!), and to send their children to be sacrificed at the altar of a Raja, 
who lives far away to the south, and who is in want of a whole batch of 
tender young innocents to appease the anger of some incensed divinities. 
No matter how absurd the rumour, how monstrous the supposition, how 
solemn the denial of the hapless official. That these absurdities Save ari- 
sen, Do one kuows how, without the slightest foundation, in the teeth of 
common sense, and in spite of the universal belief that the British govern- 
ment is the poor man’s stay, is well known to every officer of experience ; 
and we can ourselves testify to some within our own knpwieége. A day 
afterwards, the whole village may be ashamed of its credulity: the eld- 
ers may bow down in humiliation before the reproaches of the collector : 
half the ryots may abscond for very shame: but, at the time, the report, 
originating sometimes in ignorance and sometimes in malice, runs like 
fire amongst stubble: words are followed by blows: the quick passions 
of the peasantry are excited, and the luckless inquirer into Malthusian 
statistics is glad if he can get away with a whole ekin. 


=> —-— 


THE YOUTH OF PARIS. 


Our internal state is ratber more agitated than it has been of late. 
The youth of Paris (les jeunes gens de Paris), who had always formed 
a class to be feared and mistrusted by every Government, after slumber- 
ing for many years, have awakened again to a sense of their own import- 
ance, and are beginning to disturb the security of authority as they were 
wont to do in former times, when even the great Napoleon condescended 
to flatter the students of the university into tranquillity and forbearance 
by the distribution of medals and the utterance of flowery speeches in 
their praise, and Louis Dixbuit was compelled to receive them in person, 
and listen not only to their complaints, but to their advice, although he 
revenged himself by criticising the Latin quotations of the spokesman; 
down to Louis Philippe, whose peace of mind these jeunes gens managed 
to disturb by the most unexpected and violent outbreaks, and by the ex- 
ercise of the most insolent tyranny. That wily and experienced man of 
the world first essayed coercion with these troublesome jeunes gens 
de Paris, then flattery, by sending his own sons to sit side by side with 
them on the hard oaken benches of the colleges—all in vain! The jeunes 
gens de Paris, furious at having been cheated by him of their beloved 
republic, for which they had fought so valiantly, would listen to no com- 
promise, and the Cloitre St. Méry and the Place Maubert can bear wit- 
ness that they remembered all, and had forgiven nothing. Then did this 
honest, worthy, conscientious father of a family with four sons of his own, 
whom it is acknowledged that he loved passing well, invent a better 
means of taming this wild youth of Paris, if not into submission, at least 
into indifference, and in the very face of all Europe, struck speechless 
with astonishment and pity, did the capital of the civilised world invite 
its youth to the public enjoyment of pleasure forbidden in every other 
Christian land, inviting them to partake of those unlawful cups, en- 
couraging their evil passions, end preparing indeed the path to the perdi- 
tion of their very souls! Then were Mabille and Valentino first thrown 
open, then were the cancan and chal ix! first invented, and ander the very 
eye of the police were scenes nightly enacted which would have been 
thought disgraceful to the savages of Uianeite, and the existence of which 
would bave gathered together meetings in Exeter Hall, and despatched 
whole bands of missionaries across the ocean to preach deceacy and mo- 
rality to the benighted Heathen—Louis Philippe was truly a wise man 
according to the wisdom of this world--but be had not reckoned upon the 
truth of nature nor the eternal justice of God. The youth of Paris were 
lulled to slumber by the enervation of corruption, the students were no 
longer a formidable enemy to his system ; but nevertheless, the disgrace 
ful flight—the citadine, the disguise, and close shaven whiskers followed 
for all that! 

But that generation has passed away—the cancan and the chabut are 
among the things that were—the youth of Paris is awake once more, and 
stands again the foremost in the ranks of the defenders of liberty! The 
Cours of St. Beuve is closed. Nisard has been compelled to suspend bis 
discourses until further orders. The latter was unfortunate in his ora- 
tion—he kuew that he stood before an assembiy of pitiless critics, who 
could not forgive his acceptance of place and power under a government 
for whieh he had formerly professed contempt and detestation, and be 
therefore modelled his speech accordingly. “Gentlemen,” he began, 
“ our first subject will be upon morality. Now, gentlemen, there ever 
was and ever will be two kinds of morality needful to the practice of the 
haman raee, theemorality of the great aud the morality of the little. 
Now, gentlemen, the morality”’—but be was suffered to proceed no further. 
The most violent uproar arose from the benches—in an instant the hall 
became a scene of confusion, and the poor trembling Professor was too 
happy to escape by a side door and send for the police to clear the’ place. 
This gentleman, who, for a pension of 15,000 francs a-year, with coals, 
candles, and consideration, has consented to barter the esteem and affec- 
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and his position, has —, 
orality be discourses upon, in order to enabie Dim | 
poet Cone cieameeineetn The students have regaled him 
with @ monster Charivari, and have crowded to the door of bis a 
m most puoctaally, but leaving the occupation of the interior “- re y 
to the police, M. Nisard, and his morality. The first time poor ag 
ut as good a face upon the matter as his morality would — - 
S bat the position, growing more and more ridiculous, he has abandone 
it altogether, aod the court is therefore suspended. Siti ween 
The next news of the wayward youth of Paris, and which give > 
uneasiness than all the rest, is the announcement of the approac es 
edict for a total remodelling of the Polytechaic school. It a " 
for 2 long while has this establishment given cause of great um! a - 
the Government. It presumes openly to criticise the whole stra ey 0 
the war. Fresh from the study of Vauban, these learned suips a 
thought fit to utter condemnatior of the manner in which the siege of Se- 
bastopol was carried on, and even to declare that the awkward moor ey 
in which the city has been taken has rendered the fortresses tT 
This already had given rise to much ill feeling in high goons w - 4 
had been expressed in threats of withdrawal of privileges, causing os 
discontent and sullen haughtiness on the other side. On the day — : 
entry of the troops iuto Paris, the Polytechuic school, the Sowst oes = 
darling of the nation, stood of course foremost in the ceremony, 1 or 
and cajoled as usual by the invitation from the Emperor bim-elf to ai 
him in the reception of “ the brave returning from the field of glory, &c., 
&.” The Polytechnic went of course, the observed of all observers, and 
stood in coascious importance in the foremost positioa of all. + am ed 
appearance of his Imperial Majesty, the word was passed along the line 
Vive |’Empereur ?” to which not a sound responded. The cocked hats 
remained stiff and resolate, the swords bristling and angry, but in a dead 
silence did the Emperor pass the line. Some say his eye flashed and his 
lip quivered slightly, symptoms of hidden wrath, and that he bowed i 
the school with an excess of ceremony which was noticed by all; but the 
very next day was the great authority of the establishment sent for to 
the Tuileries, and the result of the inquiry then made has become appa- 
rent in the anuouncement of the approaching withdrawal of certain privi- 
leges possessed by the school ever siace its foundation, such as the ap- 
poiutment from amongst the students of the Inspectors of Woods and Fo- 
rests, and the Engineers of the Government Mines. It is said the an- 
nouncement was received by the students without the smallest signs of 
repentance; but that when it was hiuted that Imperial displeasure might 
extend so far as the withdrawal of the dearest privilege of all—that of 
wearing the sword, the droit d'épée exclusively possessed by them—the 
uproar was so tremendous that the thing will not be insisted on, that is 
certain.— Paris letter, Jan, 24. 


tion of his scholars, his party, his politics, 





THE CENTRAL AMERICAN QUESTION. 

At length we bave received the correspondence referred to in the Mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, with regard to the dispute be- 
tween England and America on the Central American question, The 
documeats are exceedingly voluminous, but we can, in a very few sen- 
tences, give our readers an account of the real matter in dispute between 

e two countries. 
wy Britain is possessed of a settlement at Belize, on the coast of 
Central America, the right to occupy which, for certain purposes, was 
conceded to her by Spain in the treaty of 1783, reserving, however, to the 
Crown of Spain full and undiminished sovereigaty over the district. 
Great Britain has also possessed for many years the right of protection 
over the Mosquito Indiaus—a barbarous tribe that wanders at will over 
the coast of a considerable portion of Central America. Great Britaia 
had also occupied the fine Island of Ruatan, placed in a commanding si- 
tuation in the Bay of Honduras. 

This was the state of things in 1850, when the attention of both Govern- 
ments was drawn, by the discovery and rapidly increasing wealth of Ca- 
lifornia, to the growing importance of the road across the isthmas which 
led to that golden region. Hence resulted the treaty between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, negotiated between Mr. Clayton and Sir 
Henry Bulwer in April, 1850, the first article of which declares that the 
Waited States and Great Britain agree that neither will occupy, or fortify, 
or colonize, or assume, or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito Coast or any part of Ceatral America. Nor will either 
make use of uny protection which either affords, or may afford, or any 
alliance which either has, or may have, to or with any State or people, 
for the purpose of occupying, fortifying or colonizing Nicaruaga, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito Coast or any part of Central America, or of assuming 
or exercising dominion over the same.” Notwithstanding this treaty, the 
British Government still retain possession of Ruatan, still eccupy Balize, 
and still retain the protectorate over the Mosquito Indians. It is not dis- 
puted that all these places are within Central America. Tbe Government 
of the United States waive any claim to the evacuation of Balize, but in- 
sist upon our abandoning the protection of the Mosquito Iadians and the 
possession of Ruatan Island. 

And now our readers are as fully in possession of the real merits of the 
controversy as if they had waded through those twelve columns of very 
closely printed matter into which the rival Governments have found it 
possible to cendense their remarks, and may, by their own firesides, de- 
cide the controversy for themselves. It is doing the American Minister 
and his Gcvernment only justice to say that they urge their claim with 
great moderation of tone and temperance of language, appealing only to 
reasou, and discarding all topics of an exciting and irritating nature. On 
the part of England, it is urged that the treaty was never intended to 
apply to existiug rights, but only to such interests as might arise by any 
future acquisition of Great Britain. The American Minister, on the other 
hand, contends that the words of the treaty are clearly large enough to 
include Ruatan and the Mosquito protectorate, and that the intention of 
the treaty is to be gathered irom its own language, and not from any col- 
lateral writings or circumstances. We do not intend to offer any opinion 
on the subject, but we may remark that it was a most extraordinary omis- 
sion of the English plenipotentiary, while using words so wide and com- 
prehensive, not to have saved, by an express proviso, the existing juterests 
of Great Britain, if such had been his intention, and it is not wonderful 
that the Americans, when renouncing all right of interference in Central 
America, should have expected a similar concession from Great Britain. 
Without, however, offering an opinion on the interpretation of the treaty 
—in our point of view a matter of very secondary importance—we may 
presume to offer a few words of advice to the Government and the nation. 
The matter is dispute is ludicrously disproportioned to the dimensions of 
the interests engaged in it. Here are two of the greatest nations of the 
world, possessing between them the greatest share of its maritime com- 
merce, approaching to the very verge of a quarrel about matters to an 
ordinary apprehension of the most extreme insignificance. What possible 
advantage can England derive from the protectorate of the Mosquito Ter- 
ritory, or the seizure of the Island of Ruatan, for of her rights over Belize, 
paltry as they are, there is no question? 

It is, no doubt, a very glorious thing to carry off his Mosquito Majesty 
to Jaimaica, and then, after he has recovered the effects ot his three or 
four days’ devotion to the celebrated rum of that island, to stuff his sable 
limbs into a general’s uniform, to crown him with a cocked hat, to an- 
noint him with palm oil out ofa calabash, to puta sugar cane as a sceptre 
in his hand, and to send him back to his naked subjects with all the go- 

lemnities that can wait on protected royalty ; but surely even this grati- 
fication, and that of occupying the Island of Ruatan, may be bought too 
dear. Ali the advantage that we could hope to obtain from these du- 
bious and ill-defined rights over remote and unhealthy districts is, that 
by being first in the field we may prevent the Americaus from anticipat- 
ing us in obtaining exclusive possession of the transit over the Isthmus of 
Darien, That nothing of the kind will be attempted we bave the guar- 
anty of the Ciayton-Bulwer treaty, the provisions of which the American 
Government has evinced no inclination to infringe, and any future infrac- 
tion of which we possess both the right and power to prevent. Once 
secure on this point, we might leave the care of the morals of the-Mos- 
quito Indians to themselves, and restore the Island of Ruatan to its pri- 
mitive desolation, without any perceptible diminution of the power or 
prestige of the British Monarchy. In the meantime, by adhering tena- 
ciously to these barren and worthless rights, we are running some risk of 
forfeiting the very object to secure which we retain them. America is 
never wanting in a race of hardy and adventurous pirates, ready to un- 
dertake any enterprise, however desperate, and carry it out by any 
means, however criminal. Such a horde of civilized barbarians, co-op- 
erating with the American Trapsit Company, has just taken possession of 
the State of Nicaragua, under the leadership of Col. Walker, and while 
we are debating about the Mosquito Protectorate and the Island of Rua- 
tan, seems not uulikely to accomplish the very mischief, by the establish- 
ment of an American State on the line of transit, against which the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty was intended to guard. 

We apprehend it is the duty of the United States to put down by mili- 
tary force these disgraceful enterprises, where men possessed of no other 
merit than ferocious courage disgrace their country and their race by 


| they desired to take away from the Crown the power of appointing its 
| own representative in the Colony, and also claimed the right of electing 


lations of the Union with foreign countries. But while we are at issue 
with the American Government as to our part of the treaty, it is vain to 
expect that they will incur either trouble or unpopularity in punishing 
such of their citizens as are violating its provisions on their own account. 
The suggestion, then, we would offer, is simply this. Let us take our 
stand on the literal conetruction of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which ae- 
complishes for us all that we can reasonably desire in Central America. 
Let us frankly give up our questionable right to the Mosquito protecto- 
rate and the Island of Ruatan, and by way of delivering ourselves of the 
whole embarrassment at once and forever, throw the worthless settlement 
of Balize into the bargain. In return, let us call upoa the American Go- 
vernment not only to observe its portion of the treaty, in respect of which 
we have hitberto bad nothing to complain, but also to root out the gang 
of pirates and murderers who have taken forcible possession of the State 
of Nicaragua, and hold it in defiance of the will of both countries. Such 
an example would do more to carry out the iatention of the treaty than 
any amouut of protection to druakea savage, or occupation of worthless 
islands.— Times, Jan. 22. 





OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE COALITION GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. ITS DERANQEMENT OF PARTIES 
ONLY TEMPORARY ; AND ITS INJURY TO PUBLIC MEN PERMANENT. 


Toronto, 2d. February, 1856. 

I mentioned, in a recent letter, some of the circumstances which led to 
the formation of the preseat Coalition Government in Canada. And if 
England, as D’Israeli says, ‘ does not love coalitions,” Canada certainly 
does not favour them. It would be strange indeed, in her peculiar position 
and circumstances, if she did. And I shall tell you why. 

From the fact of our being next door neighbours to the United States. 
Indeed I do not know that I can even say that, since there is no division 
wall between us. However, our adjacency to the States has always ex- 
erted an important influence upon our political parties. Our democrats 
--for the radicals and clear grits of Upper Canada are such, in fact, and 
the popular party or Rouges of Lower Canada are such, ia name--have 
always identified themselves with the feelings, principles and aims of pat- 
ties in the United States, much more than they have done with the people 
of Great Britain. They adopted the American platforms, namely, votes 
by ballot, universal suffrage, annaal Parliaments, the election of magis- 
trates ; and, what would still more atfect our connection with Engiand, 


the Legislative Council, which would effeciually destroy all similarity 
between the goveroment of Canada and that of the mother country. Ia 
point of fact, if these objects were effected, Cauada would be a political 
state of the Union under an English name.— People would be at a 
loss to understand what the British flag really floated over.—It would be 
an emblem, not of England’s power, institutions, and national character- 
istics in Canada, but of England’s paint on the figure head of the ship, 
after the whole hull and rigging had become American. 

Now against these parties there struggled, under various administra- 
tions, and certainly with very varied fortunes, a British or loyal party. 
It was made up of Tories, who were the descendants of the N. E. Royal- 
ists; that is, those who sided with the Crown and took refuge ia Upper 
Canada after the American revolution ; of English Tories and Conserva- 
tives who immigrated into Canada; of Constitutional Reformers to a 
limited extent ; and of Conservatives and Tories born in the Province, 
who, to a party dislike of Radicals, generally added a very strong ua- 
tional dislike of Yankees. 

These contending parties—that is, those who erected the American 
platforms, and those who wished to preserve all of the Eaglish Constitu- 
tion that could be adapted to the Colony—were, up to the formation of 
the present coalition government, in the strongest possible opposition. 
The one claimed to be progressive and independent, on account of advo- 
cating the principles and views of even ultra American Democrats. The 
other took credit for being loyal and conservative, for staying the tide of 
au aggressive and never satisfied Democracy, and for clinging to institu- 
tious which had stood the test of ages—The Radicals and clear-grits, io 
these party contests, called the Tories and Conservatives fossils. The 
latter returned the compliment, by showing that their adversaries did not 
understand what they waftted to overturn—that they were Democrats 
without philosophy, and disloyal to England, without even so much as 
comprehending the real working of the American Government.—Sir Allan 
MacNab, the leader of the Conservative party, as late as 1853, character- 





ised, in his place in Parliament, the Elective Legislative Council measure 
as eminently revolutionary in its character—tbat it was the mere fore- 
runner of an elective Governor; and that the latter would be the precur- 
sor of immediate annexation to the United States. He was met by the 
Radicals, Clear-grits and Rouges with the arguments, that the people 
were the best judges of who should represent them ; that patrician legis- 
lators—tbe Council being at present appointed by the Crown—were both 
au anomaly and a mockery in America; and that the Council had utterly 
failed in all that was expected of it by the framers of the first Constita- 
tion for the Canadas; namely, in representing the intelligence, the 
honour, and the valuable influence in legislation, of the House of Lords. 
To this Sir Allan MacNab and his colleagues replied, that the Council 
had been degraded, by its enemies, the Radicals, getting into power and 
making grossly improper appointments to it ; for, though the Crown calls 
to the Council, the Ministry of the day names the parties to be called.— 
The Conservatives also showed, that though the Council had been subject 
to constant vilification and detraction, and though it had been lowered 
in public estimation by unfit persons being called to it, it nevertheless 
exerted a salutary and conservative influence on legislation, and might 
be made as eminently useful as its originators ever conceived. 

Mr. Baldwin, a distinguished reformer, who I alluded to in my last, 
and Mr. Brown, a man of talent and great energy of character in the pre- 
sent Parliament, aud who is likewise identified with the reform party, 
united with the Conservatives in these views, and ably and forcibly ar- 
gued that the system of responsible Government, which requires that 
Ministries shall carry their measures through Parliament or else resign, 
never could be carried out, if the Legislative Council were made elective ; 
for it might, as the Senate of the United States sometimes does, oppose 
the other branck of the Legislature, and the Ministry, unable to carry out 
their policy, would have to give place to others; and these if the Council 
favoured their views, in all probability would be kept in a minority in the 
other branch of the Legislature ; and so, in their turn, if responsible Go- 
vernment was to obtain, they would have toresign. Respousible Govern 
ment, in short, being based upon harmony existing between both branches 
of the Legislature, would be an impossibility, it both houses were elec- 
tive, because no two elective houses could always agree. It would in fact 
be an absurdity to bind a Ministry to carry out a definite policy--which is 
the very soul of responsible Government—if the legislative machinery 
given it to do so could be worked adversely. It would be like expecting 
a locomotive to go to a certain point, with precisely the same power 
pushing it back as was employed to push it forward. Hence Mr. Bald- 
wio and Mr. Brown argued, that if the Legislative Council, as at present 
constituted, were destroyed, responsible Government would be destroyed 
also; and we would be forced immediately into the American system, 
and, in fact, into the American Union. Ina all of which Sir Allan Mac- 
Nab and the Conservative party entirely concurred with them. 

Now in the Coalition Government there is one member from Upper 
Canada, namely, Mr. Spence, who adopted, in every particular, the clear- 
grit, or democratic platform. In fact, his notoriety in the Province was 
chiefly attained by the prominent place he occupied upou this modern 
stage. And there are two members of the administration from Lower 
Canada, namely, Messrs. Tache and Drummond, who are irrevocably 
committed to the elective Legisiative Council scheme. How, then, could 
such men coalesce with Sir Allan MacNab, who had said that their mea- 
sures were revolutionary, and that their success ia them would land 
Canada in the United States? Or how could he coalesce with them? 

Without making any comments upon the motives of any of the parties, 
or going into the questiou of the morality of the thing, I may simply 
state that Sir Allan MacNab waived his principles, and adopted those of 
his radical colleague, Mr. Spence. An elective Legislative Couneil Bill 
was consequently brought in by the Minisiry, of which he is the head, at 
the last session of Parliament ; and, being thrown out by the Council 
then, it is to be brought up again, the organs of the government say, du- 
ring the session which is to commence ou the 15th instant. The seculari 
zation of the Clergy Reserves was also another great question, which Sir 
Allan thought proper to change the opinions of his life upon. Indeed 
Mr. Spence recently bad the indiscretion, if not the indelicacy, at a pub- 
lic dinner, to say that Sir Allan “ had become quite as great a Radical 
as himself.’”’ 

Now this little history of matters naturally leads to the question—do 
the people, as a body, approve of these things? Or can they witness a 
coalition, formed upon such a basis, with other thao feelings of regret, 
and a désire-that it should terminate as soon as it is possible for them to 
give expression to their opinions at the hustings? 





every species of cruelty and oppression, and contioually embroil the re- 


These questions admit of various answers. But the most important and 
conclusive is, that two parties must of necessity exist in Canada, and that 
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these two parties must be very like, if not precisely similar to the parties 
whose leaders bave coalesced in the present cabinet. No reflecting man, 
at all events no man who thoroughly understands the people of Canada, 
can come to the conclusion, that the Tories and Conservatives have all 
suddenly turned Radicals or Democrats—that they wish to get rid of the 
British constitutional system, which requires that a Ministry should have 
a policy ; should be responsible to Parliament for its administrative and 
fiscal appointments ; should be accountable for the judicious expenditure 
of public money, and for the maintainance of public tranquillity. Yet it 
is admitted on all han is, that if the Governor were made elective, if the 
Magistracy were elective, if the Legislative Council were elective, aud 
fiscal, and adminietrative officers were appoluted directly by the people, a 
Ministry could neither be responsible for their acts or their removal, and 
the whole British system would fall to the ground.—Whilst the Tories 
and Conservaties, as a body, are op to these organic or revolution- 
ary changes, the Radicals of Upper Canada and the rouges of Lower, 
have made their permanent platform, So I can eee nothing else for it 
ultimately, but for both parties to clear the deck of whatever may im- 
pede a manly and straightforward contest, and fight it fairly out.—To 
say that all the Conservatives and Tories of united Canada are prepared 
to do what would introduce the entire American system of government, 
would be to libel them grossly. To say that Radicals, clear grits, and 
rouges mean not what they say, and know not what their principles are 
tending to, would perhaps be doing them an equal injustice—But both 
parties, however, by the coalition, are unnerved and comparatively spirit- 
less. The Conservatives, out of delicacy towards Sir Allan MacNab, de- 
sire not to speak out, whilst some of them have gone with him, and 
others have become apathetic and disheartened. The Radicals, clear grits, 
and rouges, on the other hand, are thrown into cross pw y 
heading them off even on their own bunting ground. But it is clear that 
this coalition, like all others, will end in all parties becoming dissatisfied 
with it ; and all parties being more or less damaged by it, as was the case 
with the celebrated Fox coalition, will heartily, in the end, in my humble 
opinion, wish it never had had an existence. ALBION. 


The above letter did not reach us until Saturday morning last. 


SHALL THE IRISH ROMAN CATHOLICS OF THE UNITED STATES TAKE POSSES- 
SION OP CANADA? THE GREAT MEETINGS ON THE SUBJECT, AND THE 
EFFECT OF SUCH A MOVEMENT CONSIDERED. 


Toronto, 12th February, 1856, 


A singular and most unexpected agitation has just now sprung up in 
Canada, which is destined to exert a very important political influence. 
I mean an agitation in favour of a regular exodus or stampede of Irish 
Roman Catholics to this Province, from all parts of the United States. 
At the Great Irish Convention, whieh commences its sittings to-day in 
Buffalo, there will doubtless be representatives from various parts of the 
Union, but it is pretty well understood that Canada is to be the place of 
destination of the whole, or at all events the greater part of the malcon- 
tents with the Government and people of the United States. 

Before speaking of the political and social effects of this exodus—should 
it take place—I will give you a brief account of the agitation so far as it 
has gone.—From Quebec to Amherstburgh—nearly the whole length of 
inhabited Canada—there was recently visible a very powerful movement 
among the Roman Catholic Irish. Meetings were held in nearly al! their 
churches; lectures were delivered by their priests in many places, and 
their newspapers contained addresses from them, and from influential Jay- 
men, all oa the subject of the treatment of Irish Catholics in the United 
States, and the bes: mode of preserving their religion and bettering their 
prospects. Mr. D’Arcy McGee made a tour through Canada last sum- 
mer, lectured in the large towns, and inculcated, with all the powers 
of his eloqnence, the necessity for centralising the Roman Catholic 
population, and perpetuating their religion and influence. Finally, the 
Convention at Buffalo was announced, and then all classes in Ca- 
nada saw the object of Mr. McGee’s lectures, and of the quiet, but 
not less effective agitation of the Priests. All the meetings, however, in 
Canada, to appoiut delegates to the Convention at Buffalo, passed off 
without particular remark, until a meeting was called in this city on the 
first instant, to which all Irishmen, irrespective of their creeds, were invi- 
ted, although a Priest was to lecture at it, the reso'utions were all drawn 
by Roman Catholics, the delegates were to be a Priest and two of his 
laymeu, aud the religious societies connected with the Church of Reme 
were chiefly instrumental in getting up the whole affair. Of course it 
was at Once seen that the general character of the meeting was to be 
used for a particular purpose, whilst its particular object was manifestly 
to further Romat: Catholic views. At this meeting appeared'a Mr. Dun- 
moody, a Pratestant mechanic, with a number of others of the same class 
—men of considerable influence in this city, though of very moderate 
pretensions. Mr. Danmoody, whilst the Priest was lecturing, edged in a 
sentence, “ that it would be much better for him to send a Bible a-piece 
over to bis benighted fuliowers ia the States than to bring them over to 
Canada.” Other expressions, of a similar character, were used durin 
the meeting by Mr. Dunmoody and his friends. Bitter feelings, as usual 
on such occasions, followed not very complimentary expressions. A po- 
liceman or two were spirited into the meeting ; and finally it ended in 
the Priest and two Roman Catholic laymen being appointed delegates to 
the Convention at Buffalo, and in the meeting, as it should have done at 
first, assuming an unmistakeable Roman Catholic complexion. 

Now it is siagalar that from this small beginning should have arisen 
one of the most enthusiastic, and perhaps the largest meeting ever held 
in this city. The Protestants, of all classes, were suddenly awakened to 
the effects, if not the danger, of a whole legion of Roman Catholics being 
suddenly thrown into Upper Canada; aud seeing the obvious intention 
of the Buffalo Convention, they exhibited a degree of feeling and deter- 
mination to resist its designs upon Canada, which hardly could have 
been exceeded if they had anticipated an incursion from some belligerent 
power. The St. Lawrence Hall, the largest public room in the city, was 
packed with people as close literally as herrings, whilst the space in front 
of the building, and the streets adjacent, were filled with persons, who 
could not gain admittance. Some say five thousand came to the 
meeting. Four I should think no exaggeration. The speeches by no 
means remarkable for eloquence, or very popular points, were applauded 
with extraordinary earnestness, and the meeting, after passing the fol- 
lowing resolutions aud giving three cheers for the Queen, quietly andina 
very orderly manner dispersed. Ishould add, that the resolutions em- 
body the spirit and pith of all the speeches. They were uniformly strong 
against Popery and its influences; and they ali foreshad owed the danger 
to the institutions of Canada, if tne Protestant population were, in con- 
sequence of the contemplated stampede, rendered politically powerless in 
the country. Thus run the resolutions. 

Whereas, it has been represented that a convention is being held in the 
City of Buffalo, in the United States, composed of delegates from the several 
cities of Canada, with a view of facilitating the wholesale transmission into 
the Province of the Roman Catholic population claiming Irish birth, at present 
resident in and citizens of the United States Republic ; and whereas, as such 
Roman Catholics are principally those who were the disturbers of their native 
country, and not satisfied with the mildness and liberty of the British Constita- 
tion, forfeited their _ to the designation of British subjects by emigrating 
to a foreign state; and, whereas, their turbulency and intermeddling, their ac- 
tive subserviency and blind obedience to their Priesthood, have rendered them 
obnoxious to their fellow republicans, therefore it is— 


Rrsolved, 1 —That this meeting deprecates sach a movement as an iuterferenee with the neu- 
trality, whieh would be observed between Foreign Sustes at peace with each other, and more- 
over, disapproves, in the strongest manner, of the contemplated wholesal ission of such 
Roman Uatholic Irish from the United states to this country, because it is firmly believed, that 
people woo blindly submic to tue dictates o: « foreiga hierarchy caunot be expected to be good 
citizens Or to appreciate the advan'ages of a free aud constitutional Governmen’, aud therefore a 
woolerale transmission of the Roman Catholic Lrish from the U. S. to Canada would be dan- 
gerous to the advaniageous workiog of our happy institutions, and should be resisted by every 
constitu'ional means. 

Resolved, 2.—That the meeting held in the Temperance Hall in this city, on Friday last, for 
the purpose of taking measures to wansport the Roman Catholic Irish in the United States to 
Canada, by no means expressed the views and feelings of the Irishmen of Toronto ; and there- 
fore we, the Irish of this city, hereby enter our solemn protest ® pr d of that 

ig, the sending of delegates therefrom to a conveution of Roman Irish, to be held in 
the city of Baffalo ; and in the name of the Irishmen of Toronto, we pronounce the action of the 
said ing te be ani deut assumption on the part of the few Irish Romanists present at 











that mecting. 

Resolved, 3.—That we view the proposed exodus of Roman Irish from the United States te 
Canada, if it be successfully carried out, as @ great calamity dangerous to our civil and reli- 
gious libecty, a calamity whica every trae patriot, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, should 
endeavour by all means in his power to avert. 


Now it may appear extraordinary, to those not acquainted with the 
population and politics of Canada, that such resolutions as these should 
be passed in the manner I have mentioned.—That a British people should, 
in point of fact, wara a British people from British territory, and in doing 
so emphatically sympathise with their opponents in the United States.— 
But there are some special circumstances which throw light on the sub- 
ject, and I shall briefly mention them. 4 

In 1852, when the last census was taken, the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion ot Lower Canada, French Canadian and Irish, was 746,866, and in 
Upper it was 167,695, in all 914,561.—Ia 1852 the entire Protestant popu- 
latioa of both Proviuces, being made up of all creeds and countries, was 
927,704, being but 13,143 over the Catholic population.—Since then the po- 
pulation of both Provinces together bas increased about half a million, and 





the native increase in Roman Catholics and Protestants has been about 
‘equal. From the United States Canada has had a considerable immigra- 
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tion of Protestants ; but from Ireland the preponderance has been greatly 
in favour of the Roman Catholics. 

Now, this Catholic population is represented by one-half of the entire 
Cabinet, or Government of Canada, the Protestant population of the 
Lower Province having no representative in the Ministry at all. And some 
very painful circumstances bave occurred of late years to bring the peca- 
liar governmental position of the Protestants of Lower Canada under the 
public eye. The Gavazzi riots occurred ia Quebec and Montreal, aud the 
Attorney-General, the Judges and the Juries for the most part being Ro- 
man Catholics the only public example we have ever heard being made 
of those who were most culpable, was that one of them was made a Knight | 
of St. Gregory by the Pope, another has been elected ever since to the | 
Common Couoeil of Quebec, and a third has received a very valuable 
Government appointment. Yet a Protes'ant church ia Quebec was burst 
into, and its congregation, including ladies, were violently and brutally | 
assaulted. A Protestant people went peaceably, and as they had a right | 
to do, to hear a lecture in Montreal, A roffianly multitude surrounded 
the church. The men of the congregation had to come out and fight for | 
their lives. The soldiers were at length called out. Through madoess or 
through villainy, an order was given to them to fire; and they actually did | 
fire, not upon the mob of ruffians, but upon the respectable and well-inten- | 
tioned people, some of whom were ladies, who were leaving the church. | 
Yet the penitentiary has never yet been tenanted by a single culprit from | 
these exbibitions. Law in Lower Canada seems powerless against reli- | 
gious rioters. b 

In Upper Canada, too, where the Protestant population largely pre- 
ponderates, the Roman Catholics isolate themselves, both in educational 
and other matters, from the Protestants ; and the great practical question | 
has arisen, if this stampede from the United States should take place, | 
would not the Protestants be rendered politically powerless? Would | 
they not, as against a united and compaet body, who know but the power | 
on influence of a single mind, when that mind chocses to influence | 
them, be forced to submit to what is contrary to the genius of their civi- | 
lization and their religion, or be subject to the turbulency and outrage 
which I bave jhst alluded to as baviog taken place ia Quebec and Mon- | 
treal? These are grave considerations for a people who have chiefly | 
contributed to make Upper Canada what it is, and whose institutions, | 
municipal and educational, are the admiration not only of America, | 
but of the mother country. And these are the considerations which 
caused the deep feelings at the meeting I have described, and gave rise 
to the resolutions above. I may recur to this matter again after the pro- 
ceedings of the Buffalo Conventiou are made public. Meantime, J thought 
this slight sketch of our political and social position might prove inte- 
resting to your readers. ALBION. 


TEXT OF THE PROPOSITIONS ACCEPTED BY RUSSIA. 

The following is the text of the propositions accepted by Russia, as 
given in the official Vienna Gazette. 

Tue DanvuBiaAN PRINCIPALITIES.-Russia sball exercise no private right of 
protectorate over, or interfereuce with, the internal affairs of the Danu- 
bian Principalities.—The Priucipalities shall preserve their privileges 
and immunities under suzerainty of the Porte ; and the Sultan, in con 
eert with the contracting Powers, shall moreover grant to the Principali- 
ties, or confirm to them, an internal organisation conformable to the 
wauts and wisbes of the people.—In concert with the suzerain Power, the 
Principalities shall adopt a permanent system of defence, as demanded by 
their geographical situation. No impediment shall be offered to the ex- 
traordinary#measures of defence they may be called on to take in order to 
repel all foreign aggressioa.—In exchange for the strong places and terri- 
tories occupied by the Allied armies, Russia consents to a rectification of 
ber frontier wiih European Turkey. That frontier thus rectified in a 
manner conformable to general interests, will start from the environs of 
Chotym, will follow the line of the mountains extending in a south- 
easterly direction and will end in Lake Saizyk, The line shall be defi- 
nitively regulated by general treaty, and the territory conceded shall re- 

turn tothe Principalities and to the suzerainty of the Porte. 

Tue Dancse.—The freedom ef the Danube and of its mouths shall 
be effectually ensured by European institutions, in which the contract- 
ing Powers shall be equally represented, with the exception of matters 
relating especially to the States conterminous with the river, which 
shall be regulated on the principles established by the Congress of Vi- 
enna on the matter of river navigation.—Each of the contracting Pow- 
ers shall bave the right of stationing one or two light vessela of war 
at the mouths of the river, to ensure the execution of the régulations 
relative to the freedom of the Danube. 

Tue Buiack Sea.—The Black Sea shall be neutralised. Open to the 
mercantile marine of all nations, its waters sball remain forbidden to 
the military marine.—Consequently, naval arsenals for war purposes 
shall neither be created nor maintained there.—The protection of the 
commercial and maritime interests of all nations shall be ensured in 
the respective ports of the Black Sea, by the establishment of institu- 
tions conformable to international law and the usages established in the 
matter—The two Powers on its shores mutually engage themselves to 
maintain only the number of small vessels, of a defined force, necessary 
for the service of their coasts. The convention, that shall be concerted 
between them to this effect, after having been previously agreed to by the 
Powers signatory to the general treaty, shall be annexed to the said trea- 
ty and have the same force and value as if it formed an integral part of 
it. This separate convention is not to be annulled nor modified without 
the consent of the Powers signatory to the general treaty.—The closing 
of the Straits is to admit of the eaception applicable to the vessels to be 
stationed as mentioned in the article preceding. 

Tus Curistian Poru.ations SupyEcT To THE PoRTE.—The immunities 
of the Rayahs subject to the Porte sbali be established without any dero- 
gation of the independenee and dignity of the Sultan’s Crown. Deliber- 
ations baving taken place between Austria, France, Great Britain, and 
the Sublime Porte, for ensuring to the Christian subjects of the Sultan 
their religious and political rights. Russia shall be invited, at the peace, 
to associate herself to them. 

SpeciaL Coxpitions—The belligerent Powers reserve the right that 
belongs to them, for the interest of Europe, of producing special condi- 
tions beyond the Four Guarantees. 











A Few Days at Winpsor.—The hospitalities of the Court continue to 
prevail at Windsor Castle, a succession of distinguished visitors receiving 
the Queen’s commands, as other guests take their departure. Among 
those who have been honoured with invitations during the past few days 
may be mentioned the Premier, who arrived on Saturday last, and re- 
prow Bo at the Castle until Monday ; the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl and 
Countess of Elleemere and Lady Blanche Egerton, the Earl and Countess 
of Durham, Sir George and Lady Grey, the Earl and Countess of Shel- 
barne, Lord and | Colville, Lord Ashburton, and the Rev. Dr. Phil- 
pot, of Catherine Hall.—The Duke and Duchess d’Aumale paid a visit to 

er Majesty on Saturday.—On Sunday the Queen aad Court attended 
Divine service in the private chapel of the Castle. The Duchess of Kent 
and Viscount Palmerston were also at the service.—On Monday the Prince 
Consort, accompanied by the Count of Flanders, went out shooting. In 
the afternoon the Count took leave of her Majesty, and, travelling to Do- 
ver, embarked the same evening for Ostend, on his return to Brussels.— 
On Tuesday the Queen and the Prince walked in the Home Park. The 
Earl of Clarendon had an audience of her Majesty during the morning. 
In the evening the Royal dianer party included the Duchess of Kent, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl and Countess of Ellesmere and Lady Blanche 
Egerton, and Sir George and Lady Grey.—On Wednesday the Queen 
Grove out in an open carriage. Prince Albert went out shooting —On 
Thursday a dramatic performauce took place at the Castle. Skakspeare’s 
“ Merchant of Venice” was the play selected for representation. At 8 
o’clock the Queen and the Prince, accompanied by the Princes and Prin- 
cesses of the Royal family, and a numerous circle of distinguished guests, 
te St. George’s Hall, when the performance immediately com- 
menced. 

Amongst the guests on this day, we notice the Dake of Cambridge ; the 
Hon. James Drummond, R. N.; Capt. Sherard Orborn, R. N.; General 
Count Alphonso Della Marmora, commanding Sardinian Contingent in 
the Crimea; the Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury and Lady Victoria 
gals, Viscount Torrington, Lord Churchill, and Admiral Sir Edmund 

yous. 

The Court will arrive in town on Wedues:a next, for the opening-of 
Parliameat.—London paper, Jan. 26. 


Russian Maxcecvres in Lapianp.—The following letter has been ad 
dressed to the Kxitor of the Times: 

Sir,— When, in company with three other young gentlemen on a plea- 
sure trip through Norway, I was up at Hammerfest, in Norwegian Fin- 
mark, or Laplaud, in June last, I had the pleasure of hearing many un- 
mistakable evidences of the friendly feeling of the people of that dreary 
ras to +} Western Powers. 1 find the following entry in my jour- 
n une 6 :— 


1 


February 





| Out shooting and rambling over the mountains till 4 o’clock, the sun 

| shining all the while ; then to bed. Breakfast at 10. Mr. B. and Mr. &., 
merchants of the place, took breakfast with ue. Mr. S. said, expressing 
great pleasure, ‘News has come that Sweden has joined the Western 
Powers.’ Mr. B. said directly, * Well, if it had not been for this war Fiu- 
mark would bave been a Russian possession in four years, and I should 
bave been a Count, but I would rather be what you call “ a country gen- 
tleman.”’ On asking him what he meant, he said that for several years 
past Russian agents had been about Finmark sounding the people, and 
making overtures to them of increased advantages of trade and offers of 
titles to some of the most influential men.” 

The love of these brave northmen for the Western Powers is disinteres- 
ted in the extreme, and is entirely owing to their great independence of 
mind and love of freedom, as the Russians are their principal customers 
for their Arctic red, black, blue, and white fox and other skins, and they 
are indebted to Russia for, I may say, their whole “staff of bread,” as 
they get their rye entirely from Russian ports—If the above is of any 
service to you, you are welcome to ineert it.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

10, Arlington-equare. J. C. Hester. 


— - 


Tue Orper or THE Batu ConreRRED ON Frenca Orricers.—A very 
interesting ceremony took place at the British Embassy in Paris on the 
23rd ult. Lord Cowley distributed to a limited number of French naval 
and military officers the Order of the Bath, which her Majesty has thought 
proper to bestow upon them for their distinguished services in the field 
and on the sea. Sir Colin Campbell, Sir A. Woodford, and Colonel Clare- 
mont, her Majesty’s Military Commissioners in Paris, were present on this 
occasion. The whole party, together with all the Knights of the Bath who 
happened to be in Paris, dined afterwards at the Embassy. The fol- 
lowing is the list of the French officers who received this honour. 

Knights Grand Cross: Generals Bosquet and St. Jean d’Angely:— 
Knights Commanders: Generals, de Mortimprey, Niel, Dulac, Delesme, 
and Millinet, and Admiral Amire].— Companions: Generals, Espinasse, 
De la Bollardiere, Gaston Cler, De Lorenez, De Champeron, De Béville, 
and Maméque ; Colonels Cornignan, Do Bomret, Douay aud Rochebouet ; 
—- Reille, De Malroy, and Gagneur; Capt. Pothuan, of 

avy. 

Mr. Carrp anp Prince ALBeRT.—A daring passage in Mr. Caird’s re- 
cently-published sermon has caused’some notice, and not a little emaze- 
ment in London. The Rev. gentleman is arguing that uot only is seclusion 
from the world unnecesary for the formation of a true Christian character, 
but that the perfect development of the Christian virtues demands that 
we should mix with our fellows and be exposed to the difficulties and 
trials of common life. This position he illustrated by the following ex- 


ample, looking stedfastly ail the timeat Prince Albert, it is to be hoped: 


—‘ No man can become a thorough proficient in navigation who has never 
been at sea, though he may learn theory of it home. No man can be- 
comea soldier by studying books on military tactics in his closet : he must 
in actual service acquire the habits of cooluess, courage, discipline, address, 
rapid comb'nation, without which the most learned in the theory of stra- 
tegy or engineering will be but a school boy soldier after all.” Mr. 
Caird is certainly the Knox of military reformers, and the courtiers must 
have stared at each other aghast as they lisened to the plain denuucia- 
tions of the bold, uncompromising Scotch divine. As the Royal Field 
Marshal aud Colonel of the Guards has never seen“ actual service,” of 
course he stands convicted, high in rank though he be, of being“ but a 
echool-boy soldier after all.” If you ask me how so uncourtier-like a ser- 
mon came to be printed“ by command,” I[ can only refer you to a story 
current on the subject, without vouching at avy way for its authenticity. 

It is said, then, that exhausted by“ actual service ”’ on the moors du- 
riog the week, Prince Albert was enjoying a comfortable nap during the 
delivery of the passage just quoted. A jog from a Royal elbow aroused 
him. and with pardonable anxiety to maintain a soldierly character for 
wakefullness at his post, his Royal Highness instantly exclaimed, “ Yes ; 
very good, indeed. Decidedly ought to be printed.” Her Majesty en- 
tered into the joke, and printed it was accordingly. Whether the Prince 
Consort will profit by this lesson, and resign all his military titles and 
emoluments, is to be doubted, but anti-drawing-room soldiers will not 
be the less obliged to the minister of Errol for his honesty and fearless- 
ness.—London Currespondent of Dundee Advertiser, 


Tue OmMatTorHyLacTery.—The Boston Transcript thus describes this 
curious novelty :--‘* This is a very beautiful invention, recently patented 
by Mr.-William Boyd, of Mansfield, Mass., constituting an ornamental 
shrine to be inserted in grave-stones and monuments, which will not only 
add to their sacred utility, but attach more pleasant associations to these 
memorials of the dead. The name ‘Ommatopbylactery’ signifies ‘ face 
preserver,’—and this is literally the object of the invention, to preserve a 
perfect fac simile of the lineaments of the deceased, permanently over their 
graves—-secure alike from the destructive action of the elements and the 
profane goze of the world, yet ever easily visible to the private eye of 
friends. These desirable results are attained in the completest manner 
by Mr. Boyd’s invention, which may be described as follows :—A round 
brass box is set firmly in the stone ; in the back of this is placed a fine 
magnifying mirror ; the lid of the box is of marble, lined with brass ; up- 
on the brass linivg is fixed an apparatus for holding a daguerreotype of 
the deceased, and bringing it to the proper focus before the mirror. When 
open, the lid forms a table upon which the daguerreotype stands upright, 
and in being adjusted in frout of the mirror it is maguified to nearly the 
size of life, and with a startling life-like effect. When closed, as it is in- 
tended to be ordinarily kept, the lid has the appearance of a carved orna- 
ment upon the monument, being kept ia its place by an ingenionsly con- 
trived lock.”—English paper. 


A Woman or Marx.—We have seen assigned, recently, several reason§ 
why, when persons could write, they nevertheless “ made their marks,’ 
Here is another, which is appropriately given in the Ladies’ Own Jour™ 
nal :—Upon the conclusion of a marriage in a village church, the bride- 
groom signed the register with ‘“‘ hismark.”’ The pretty young bride did 
the same ; and then, turning to a lady who had known ber as the best 
scholar in the school, whispered to her, while tears of honest love and 
admiration stood in her bright eyes, “ He’s a dear fellow, Miss, but cannot 
—_ yet. He’s going to learn of me, and I would not shame him for the 
world. 

A Veteran Burroon.— On the 34 ult., died at Constantinople a cer 
tain mussahib (Imperia! buffoon,) named Said Effendi, at the age of 121 
years and 7 months. He had served four Sultans as jester, and, notwith- 
standing bis advanced age, the venerable old gentleman was often called 
up by the present Sovereign, and ordered to say witty things and to per- 
form antics, which latter be generally did with remarkable agility. 


How 1s THE Provost’s House to se Known ?—The Edinburgh Town 
Council, at their last meeting, resolved, that in all time coming, aa orna- 
mental lamp should be placed at the entrance of the house of the chief 
magistrate, and that such lamp was to remain there only so long as he 
was provost, and that, whenever he laid down the reins of office his light 
was to be put out, and the lamp removed to the house of bis successor. 


No More Bronze.—The war, it appears, has eaten up all the spare 
bronze. An application to Lord Palmerston for a contribution of metal 
for the proposed statue of Newton has been unsuccessful. The matter 
was referred to Lord Panmure and the Ordnance Department, and an 
answer has been received, to the effect that all the bronze in the posses- 
sion of Government is required for the casting of cannon.—/bid. 


SkaTin@ VERSUS RunyivG.—-A match against time came off ou Thurs- 
day morning, on the Duchess’s Pond, Stapleton, over a distance of 300 
yards, determined by two flags, placed 100 yards apart, the skater and 
the runner to pass round the flags twice. The skater accomplished his 
task on the ice in a greceful and masterly style, in 42 seconds ; the run- 
ner on the land taking 49 seconds; thus losing by 7 seconds.—Bristol 
Mercury. 


More THan One Cusit.—The will of the late Thomas Cubitt, Esq., is 
one of the longest on record, and extends to 386 Chancery folios, covering 
30 skins of parchment. The personal estate succeeds one million (termed 
in law of upper value), and is charged with the highest amount in the 
scale of probate duty, the stamp being £15,000. The widow has an im- 
mediate bequest of £20,000, and an annuity of £8,000. 


Kixpvess Rewarpep.—The Cercie Graslin, at Nantes, last year opened 
a subscription to purchase tobacco for the soldiers in the Crimea. As a 
mark of gratitude for that act of kindness, it has just received a mortar 
for pounding coffee, invented by the Zouaves. The lower part is formed 
of a shell of a very large calibre, and the end of the pestle of a small ball. 
This souvenir of the Crimea occupies a prominent place in the salons of 








the Cercle. 





FINE ARTS. 


GovPit & CO. PUBLISHERS, PRINT-SELLERS, IMPORTERS AND ARTISTS’ 
Colourmen, 266 Broadway, New York, have publishea— 
DANTE AND BEATRICE—After Scheffer, 
JOSEPH AND H's BRETHREN—After H. Vernet 
THE HWEMICYCLE DES BEAUX ARTS—After P. Delaroche. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 
Constantly on hand a general assortment of French and English Engravings, Oil-paintings 
Mirrors and Picture-frames, A very large variety of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Rich Albums, Boxes for Water colour and Oil Painting, the various arlicles required for 
GRECIAN PAINTINGS AND POTICHOMANIA,. 
N.B.—Particalar attention directed to mounting and framing Drawings, Fngravings, Phote- 
graphs, Paintings, &c. FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N 
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Georee CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stiaet. Tickets 25 cents. eReay wooR 


GRO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 
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Peace or War. 

In momentary expectation of the arrival of European news to the 2nd 
inst., we do not incline to make long“extracts from the Persia’s mail of 
the preceding week, or to dwell at length upon its contents. The arti- 
cles and letters that have been generally reproduced from the English 
press, and that fall naturally under the eyes of our readers, must have 
left those who have gone through them in a state of pleasing uncertainty. 
They are but little wiser than those who, daunted by the variety and 
abundance of selections, have left them unread, and contented themselves 
with the briefest of summaries. And such a summary may be putin a 
few words.—One broad fact stands out. Russia in the eyes of the world 
has avowed herself weakened, by declaring herself ready to treat for peace 
upon such a basis as she has heretofore peremptorily rejected. It matters 
not whether her intentions be pacific or otherwise, whether she desire to 
exchange hostilities in the field for manceuvres at a Conference, or whe- 
ther she be resolutely bent on a further bout at arms—this matters not, 
we say. The first step in her humiliation before Europe is taken, for not 
even the Lord Chamberlain to his Highness of Pimperaickel will have 
been gulled by the flimsy assertion, that the altered tone of the Czar has 
been adopted out of bis deference to the wishes of Europe. Whether this 
first step will have been found, on his part, the most difficult, may not at 
present be divived : at any rate the war party in St. Petersburg is said to 
be violent in its denunciation, and Russians hereabouts affect to disbe- 
lieve the possibility of the proposed concessions being made. But to the 
opinions of these latter gentlemen we do not attach much weight. They 
are apt to imitate the disreputable practice of certain pbilo Russian prints 
here, during the continuance of the late active warfare. When telegra- 
phic news of an advantage gained by the’Allies reached ue, by one 
steamer, their cry was—“ we don’t believe a word of it.” When the in- 
telligence was confirmed, by the next eteamer, they passed it over, with 
the brief remark—* nothing new.” 

A great error has been committed by not a few writers, on this side 
of the Atlantic, in arguing from the sudden rise of Consols, when the 
Russian acceptance was first announced, that the British nation was 
exhausted with the war and weary of it. Quite the contrary is the 
fact. The nation will go far more reluctantly into negotiations, than 
it went into fighting; for if it anderrated its enemy’s prowess in war, 
it assuredly mistrusts his skill and cunning in diplomacy, The tone of 
the British newspapers sufficiently shows this; they are almost echoes 
of each other, in their misgivings. ‘‘ We shall be sold,” is their com- 
mon phrase: and truly there are so many points at issue, and so many 
unintentional traitors in our domestic camp, that they may well be ua- 
easy. The Gladstones and Brights would hail an insecure peace as a 
boon to the world, and an ignominious one as redoundicg to our cre- 
dit. We confess that our main reliance is placed cn what the Austri- 
ans call the “ inconceivable obstinacy ” of Sir Hamilton Seymour at Vi- 
enna, and on the certainty that Lord Palmerston’s political fall must 
ensue, unless he plays a straightforward game. We believe that our 
Ambassador in question thoroughly understands British interests, and that 
our pliable Premier is wide awake to hisown. Who then does not await 
with extreme impatience the coming steamer? She will bring us the 
Queen’s speech on opening the Parliamentary session, from which we 
may perhaps gather a clearer idea than we now have of the state of ne- 
gotiations. If not, we may hear of something being elicited from the 
Ministry, in the debate that will bave taken place on the Address. It 
may be remembered also that we spoke, two or three weeks since, of the 
indefiinite character of the fifth clause of the Austrian proposals. We 
shall above all, be glad to know what is kept back. 

The most reserved potentate in Europe is Louis Napoleon. Yet his 
state secrets are regularly pumped out of him by the anonymous corres- 
pondents of the press, They tell us that the Emperor is bent upon peace ; 
that he has opened, on his own account, a correspondence with the Czar ; 
and they give us generally more information than we can well digest or 
throw into shape. We heed them, therefore, very slightly, and regard, 
as better worth attention, the views of our ally, the Courrier des Etats 
Unis. That careful, observant, and well-balanced journal doubts, as we 
do, whether peace will ensue from the present preliminaries. The trath 
is that the best-informed persons are just those who wait and see. 

Nothing special comes to hand from the Crimea. Both Kinburn and 
Kertch have been threatened, on paper at least ; bat they remain in the 
hands of the Allies. The famous docks at Sebastopol scarcely exist. 
Their destruction is at best a military triumph. It is wholly useless, too, 
if Nicolaieff be spared, as an arsenal and naval station. 

Home Affairs, 

Beyond speculations, wearisome in their fullness and unsatisfactory in 
their issue, on the peace or war topic, the London papers contain little 
to interest us.—Mr. Macaulay has retired from the representation of Edin- 
burgh, taking leave of his constituents, on the plea of ill-health, in a neat 
and well phrased letter. He has taken so little part in public affairs of 
late, that his loss will not be felt; nor indeed has he ever been a Parlia- 
mentary debater of much weight. That he has composed a few magnifi- 
cent orations, no one requires to be told; we have yet to learn that he 
possessed the esseutial qualities of a statesman. However, we most cor- 
dially wish that he may be spared for many years to the nation whom he 
has instructed and delighted. Mr. Adam Black, the well-known pub- 
lisher, is put forward as his successor, and will apparently walk over the 
course.—Cambridge University, too, is about to have its election, conse- 
quent on Mr. Goulburn’s death ; and a close contest between Whig and 

Tory may be expecied. The former, though in the language of the day 
he sets himself down as a Liberal Conservative, is the Hon. George Den- 
map, son of the late Lord Chief Justice. He took high academic honours 
aud is much esteemed. His competitor is Mr. Walpole, Lord Derby’s 
Home Secretary, who now has a seat in the House of Commons for Mid- 
hurst. Asa candidate to fill this vacancy, if Mr. Walpole be elected, Mr. 


{ Samuel Warren comes forward. He is the author of the “ Diary of a 
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Physician” and “ Ten Thousand a-year,” popular books. As Recorder | “ruffians,” “ miscreants,” and “ bloodbounds ;’ and Mr. Phillips, in a vague one in the Globe which we forbear to quote, that the good gentle- 
flight of rhetorical insolence, imaged them forth to the Jury as already, | men at home are beginning to open their eyes, as we anticipated they 
Mr. William Palmer is still disgracefully Lefore the public; by which in anticipation, “ dividing the price of blood upon the coffin” of his “ un- | would do, when last we touched upon this subject. It rea'ly would not 
we would say that he occupies too much space in the journals of the fortunate client.” The evidence of the Government was not, however, surprise us to see, before six months have expired, the old difficalties merged 
day. He awaits his trial on three separate charges of murder ; and in overthrown, and Mr. Phillips’ “ unfortunate client,” for whom he bad in anew one. Ruatan may perbaps be abandoned, as it ought to be ; 
the meantime bas been carried to London as a witness in a civil suit publicly and impiously implored God that his case “ might be brought to | King Sambo may perhaps be pensioned, as he would like to be; the sha- 


of Hull, he has acquired bat a doubtful notoriety. 


growing out of bis career. 
guished Counsel, exhibited themeelves on the occasion—the former by 
a brutal levity ; the latter by a clap-trap deprecation of public sentiment. 
The Serjeant comes under our notice to-day, elsewhere. 





British North America. 

It may be presumed that the Canadian Parliament assembled yes- 
terday—That of Nova Scotia duly met on the 3lst. ult., when the 
Lieut. Governor was received with every demonstration of honour, and 
delivered a satisfactory Address, which we regret we have no room to 
copy.—New Brunswick papers are mainly occupied with the financial 
arrangements of Mr. Fisher, for the progress of the Railway works, 
the efliciency of which is canvassed in the papers before us. At least 
it seems that the Province is rid ef Messrs. Jackson and Co., and that 
money will be forthcoming as needful. But we must see the terms more 
accurately defined, before we commit them to paper.—Newfoundland is 
congratulating herself on the working of Reciprocal Free Trade. 

Besides the Irish Convention affair at Montreal—treated-of elsewhere 
—the Canada papers are filled with records of the honours done to 
Chief Justice Macaulay, on his recent retirement from the Bench. They 
reflect the highest credit on those who offer, as on him who receives ; 
but the details are long, and our space fails. May this venerable and 
much reepected administrator of the law long epjoy the consciousness ol 
having done his duty. To such men, this is the great reward. 


We regret to hear that our esteemed contemporary, the Daily Colonist, | 


of Toronto, has suffered lately by a fire in his establishment. He will 
please to accept our sympathies, late as they be. They are at least sure 
to be genuine, since we ourselves were sufferers, in a small way, by the 
same fire. The office of Mr. John Nimmo, our active, faithful, and long- 
known Canadian Agent, was partially injured on the occasion. But we 
are sure that with his tact and energy, he will soon master the inconve- 
nience. 

Amongst our naval items will be found one relating to Dr. Rae, who 
has claimed the £10,000 offered by the Admiralty to any one who would 
clear up the mystery that hung over the fate of the Franklin Expedition. 
There are not a few persons in Canada who will join us in heartily wish- 
ing that the amount may be awarded to him—not simply because his 
manly qualities have created an interest in him—but because we believe 
he bas earned it. 


License of Counsel. 

We made some observations last week on the indecency and injustice 
which witnesses in our Courts at Law are too often compelled to endure, 
at the hands, or rather at the tongues of Counsel. If the injury were in 
deed inflicted manually, we sheuld not be obliged to say anything about 
the subject, which woukl then be speedily put to rizhts on the homeopa- 
the principle of simi?ia similibus curantur. But such uniuckily is not 
the case. The witness on the stand may lawfully protect his person. It 
is his character and his feelings only, that are put at the mercy of an un- 
serupulous assailant, by the rales of criminal procedure, and the “ Eti- 
quette of the Bar.” And that our charges may gather to themselves the 
weight that illustrations alone can give, we shall take the liberty of re- 
calling to the memory of our readers, legal and Jay, certain memorable 
instances of the abuses to which we desire to draw public attention. 

We shall borrow our examples from the other side of the water, because 
we do not choose—whilst taking a broad view of the subject—to animad- 
vert directly upon the conduct of individual lawyers among ourselves. 
It will suffice if we can show our readers what is permitted in the best 
Law Courts of England ; their own observation will supply them with 
parallels enough, drawn from our domestic history here. Indeed the pre- 
sent week has furnished a speaking commentary upon our theme, in the 
disgraceful accusations levelled by a ieadiag Counsel of this city, 
against the most prominent witness in the absard prosecution of the Chief 
of Police. 

We said last week that neither age, nor sex, nor respectability, could 
be relied on—asa protection against the most slanderous and ineult- 
ing attacks,—-by the witness brought under the fire of a skilful 
cross-examination. We will add to-day that, whatever honourable ex- 
ceptions may here and there be found, the rank and reputation, in social 
or professional life, of a lawyer affords no reasonable presumption that, 
when conducting such a cross-examination, he will not be guilty of con- 
duct incompatible with the character of a gentleman. And we propose 
to show that the records of criminal procedure fully sustain us in making 
these charges, severe as they are. We shall begin with a case eo flagrant, 
as to have acquired a special notoriety. 

In the year 1840, a French valet, Courvoisier, who had lived long 
enough in England to acquire a taste for English literature, read Mr. Har- 
rison Ainsworth’s romance of Jack Sheppard ; and roused, like Alexan- 
der by the song of Thais, to a noble emulation of the great charaeter 
whose deeds are therein chronicled, proceeded to cut the throat of bis 
master, Lord William Russe!l. 

For this ill-omened display of sanguinary ambition, he was called to 
accouat by the unromantic Common Law, and put upon trial for his life, 
at the Central Criminal Court. Mr. Phillips, a barrister df distinction, 
and &@ gentleman--as all who kuow him affirm--of the “ most refined percep- 
lions, and kindly feelings in private life,” undertook the prisoner’s defence. 
The case wasa difficult one, the prisoner having thrown the house into such 
confusion after committing the murder, as to convey the appearance of a bur- 
glary; and the conviction of Couvoisier was procured at last, mainly through 
the evidence of a respectable French woman in Leicester Square, with whom 
the valet had left some plate at the time of the murder, and who hap- 
pened to hear of the trial after it had commenced. Courvoisier, unwilling 
rg his Counsel should think him a meek, innocent creature, confessed 
b’s guilt to Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Phillips communicated the confession to 
the presiding Judge, who advised and encouraged him to go on with the 
defence and “ do bis best for the prisoner.” In obedience to the “ eti- 
quette of the Bar,” Mr. Phillips accordingly came into Court with a lie 
of the first magnitude on his lips, and devoted himself with all his powers 
to winning by that lie a victory over the truthful evidence—which he 
knew to be truthful—of the Government witnesses. 

Among these witnesses were two women, Madame Piolans, the French- 
woman before-mentioned, and Sarab Mansell, one of the household of the 
murdered Lord Russell ; heither of them ladies of Belgravia, but both of 
them women of unimpeached character and of reputable though humble 
stations, The husband of Madame Piolans was a hotel-keeper, and there 
was a billiard-room in his house. On the strength of this fact, Mr. Phil- 
lips charged Madame Piolans with keeping a gambling house, alluded to 
her constantly in the most contemptuous terms as “ this low woman,” 
and charged her with lying in an assertion, the truth of which was per- 
fectly well-known to himself. Sarah Mansell was browbeaten by this 
“ gentleman of kindly ‘eelings,” anda flatly accused of perjury. 

Three policemen, respectable members of the force, were also subjected 
to the most infamous aspersions. They were habitually mentioned as 


hanged. 


his Jadge in the extraordinary proceedings adopted for his defence, roused 
| public attention and excited no little indignation. Petitions were drawn | 
up and presented to both Houses of Parliament, asking for a change in 
the rules of criminal procedure. These petitions were opposed in the | 
; Commons by the Attorney-General, and in the House of Lords by Lord | 
| Brougham, who repeated upon this occasion, in defence of Mr. Phillips, | 
| the atrocious dogma which he had maintained in the course of his former 
| speech upon his own conduct on the trial of Queen Caroline—that “an 
advocate, by the sacred duty of his connexion with his client, knows in 
the discharge of that office but one person in the world, that client and 
none other.” So Mr. Phillips was held to have done nothing really unbe- 
coming the character of a lawyer, and was received again in the circles 
of the society in which he moved, as a “ gentleman of the most refined 
perceptions and the most kindly feelings.’ Aud we should be glad to be- 
lieve that of twenty legal gentlemen who may glance scorsfully over 
these lines, there would be found two who would be seriously ashamed 
of similar conduct in a similar case. On the other hand, if the husband 
of Madame Piolane, or the brother of Sarah Mansell bad caught the 
“ eminent Counsel” of Courvoisier in the street aud inflicted upon him a 
most condign and thorough horsewhipping, we are inclined to think that 
it would be difficult to find one lay gentleman out of a hundred, who 
would not render a verdict of “ served bim right.” 

Sarah Mansell and Madame Piolans and the policemen were humble 
individuals, and members of a class particularly exposed to -insolence 
from their “ superiors” of the law. But the operation of the etiquette of 
the Bar which, as further stated by Lord Brougham, forbids the Counsel 
to consider “ the alarm, the suffering, the torment, the destruction, which 
he may bring upon any others,” in discharging his “ duty to his client,” 
cannot of course be confined to the “lower orders.” Just ayear ago, a 
man was arrested in London on a charge of burglary. He was defended 
by Mr. Wilkins, a counsel well knowa on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
this case, too, was a difficult case. The evidence against the prisoner was 
positive and direct. A young lady, the daughter of the highly respectable 





gentleman into whose bouse the burglar had broken, (and whose name it 
is not necessary for us to give) had been awakened by a noise io her room, | 
and by the light of a night lamp had plainly seen the intruder, whom she 
recoguized as the prisoner at the bar. She had given an alarm; the bur- 
glar bad escaped from her windows ; bad been seen ; pursued ; and cap- 
tured. Against this evidence it was hard to contend, but the ingenicus 
Mr. Wilkins bit upon a capital idea. The prisoner was young and 
good-looking. His counsel admitted the fact of the entry into the 
house, but alleged that his client had gone there by invitation of 
the young lady on the stand! This atrocious insiauation revolted 
even the prisoner himself, who was a criminal, but not a lawyer, 
and who recognised limits to the right of self-defence. He instantly dis- 
claimed the allegation, and declared that he had given his Counsel no 
sort of authority for making such a slanderous charge. 





The burglar was convicted and transported. The Counsel was expostula- 
ted with by the Court ; but we think the impartial reader—had the matter 
been subjected to him—would have arranged the conclusion of the case 
more equitably, and that the illustrious Wilkins, were justice dealt out 
in this world as it is dealt out in the hearts of honourable men, might 
now be listening to lectures on Legal Morality from the Ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor and Editor of Paley’s Natural Theology, in some snug settlement 
of Van Dieman’s “and! 

Yet again. Sir Frederic Thesiger is one of the most respectable living 
members of the Bar. His position ia private life, as ia his profession, is 
indisputably high. He is in the habit of meeting the most distinguished 
men of other callings in life, and nobody can know better than he the 
rules of good-breeding and decency. Twenty years ago Sir Frederic, 
then Mr. Thesiger, was Counsel in a case which involved medical testi- 
mony. Dr. Hiliotson, a physician of reputation, was called upon the 
stand. The examination referred to a paralytic patient ; but Mr. Thesiger 
wisbed to discredit Dr. Eiliotson’s evidence, aud eo suggested to his senior 
Counsel to ask whether Dr. Elliotson did not use the stethoscope in his 
practice—not because the use of the stethoscope had anything to do with 
the case, but because the stethoscope was then a new invention unaccepted 
by the faculty, and to use it might be regarded by the Jury as proof posi- 
tive that Dr. Elliotson was no better than a quack! 

Two years ago a case, growing out of the former, came up for trial ; 
and again Dr. Elliotson was confronted by Thesiger, now Sir Frederic. 
Nothing was said of the stethoscope, since that instrament had now 
found its way into the best medical society ; but Sir Frederic treated 
the distinguished witness with the greatest impertinence, represented 
him as fancying that he knew everything, and charged bim with dis- 
tinctly saying what he had not said, and with saying it to serve a pur- 
pose. Dr. Elliotson, too spirited to put up with such conduct, sent a 
statement of the facts to the newspapers, in which he used these 
very pertinent words: “To represent me as fancying that, right or 
wrong, I must be in the right, was vulgar enough ; but to declare that 
I had said what I did not say, and said it to serve a purpose, was an ac- 
cusation which Sir F. Thesiger would not have dared to make in pri- 
vate life: and I should like to know why a man when pleading as a 
barrister should depart from the rules of conduct which govern gentle- 
men in society.” 

That men “ pleading as barristers” .do fancy themselves justified in 
departing from these rules of conduct, cannot be questioned; and as 
we do not wish that the lawyers should be denied their privilege, we 
shall next week let them give their own reasons for this extraordinary 
creed, with such comments as may help, we trust, to show how shal- 
low and idle those reasons are. 





New Views on an Old Subject. 

The reader probably is quite as tired of the Central American question, 
as the writer can be. Nevertheless we must crave his attention fora very 
few moments : the latest items bave at least the recommendativn of fresh- 
ness, The London Times, in an article reproduced in another column, 
advocates the gratuitous abandonment of the whole British position—not 
on the ground that it is indefensible ia the way of argument, but be- 
cause what we hold, and claim to hold under the famous Treaty of 1850, 
is not worth the holding. This is anuj unexpected admission ; but its va- 
lue is somewhat impaired by the conditions tacked on to the Times’s 
counsel. “ Let wa,” says the journalist, “ give up all the points in dis- 
pute ; but let the American government oust General Walker from Ni- 
caragua, where he has established himself, against the will of both coun- 
tries.” So he bas; but, fillibuster though he be, it is doubtful whe. 
ther he has not the good-will of Nicaragua itself, which we take it is not 
to be treated asa “ sick man,” by the Cabinets of London and Washing- 
ton. On the whole, it seems from this article, and from another very 





He and Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, the distin- | a just conclusion,” was found guilty, confessed his crime openly, aud was | dowy protectorate may be made to vanish by the stroke of a pen ; and, 


| Belize remaining as it was, Washington may take ground that the Treaty 
The confession of Courvoisier, implicating as it did both his Counsel and | pe annnlled, and London that it continue in effect. We seem to be drift- 


ing in that direction. Heaven send common-sense to the diplomatists, 
who may fight the next campaign! 

But if there be a change in the newspaper organs at home, at the point 
of central interest, there is also a notable change in the outward aspect 
of affairs. Whilst some of us—not ourselves amongst the number—have 
been nervously apprehensive lest a vertain Minister should resign, or be 
recalled, or dismissed, we have the plucky little State of Nicaragua, un- 
der the thumb of General Walker, taking the initiative in diplomatic 
hostilities. Yes, itis true. You know how the President of the United 
States has twice refused to recognise Colonel French as the Nicaraguan 
representative. Tidings of the first refusal having reached Granada, the 
successful General does not waste much time in Jamentations. He pays 
the Cabinet of Washington back in its own coin. He officially and pub- 
licly suspends all diplomatic relations with Colonel Wheeler, the Ameri- 
can resident Minister ; informs him that Colonel French is recalled ; and 
goes a trifle beyond the diplomatic usage in his correspondence, for he 
writes with the bluntness of an independent editor, that Mr. Marcy mis- 
represents the will of bis countrymen. When we say that General 
Walker does all this, we mean that it is done at his bidding by President 
Rivas and the civil staff about him. Some little jocularity is afloat, at 
this prompt vindication of Colonel French—What is to follow, we really 
cannot predict ; nor can we attach much weight to the “ adhesion,” as it 
is called, of Mr. Manning, acting British Vice-Consul at Realejo. This 
gentleman, in the first place, hasno authority to commit his government ; 
in the second, his assured sympathies amount to nothing. 

We have only to add that another epeech on this interminable topic 
has been let off in the Congressional Senate. Mr. Wilson, of Massach» 
setts, was the speaker. He advocated the abrogation of the Treaty ; but 
without uttering any warlike sentiment. Hereupon the Senate woke up 
to the conviction—long since obvious to the public—that these discus- 
sions are practically absurd ; and one gentleman advised reference to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. But Mr. Clayton had still a last 
word to add, and from him we are to hear on Monday.—In the mean time, 
recruits for General Walker continue to sail, by each successive steamer, 
the government having apparently given up as hopeless any attempt to 
stay the exodus. 





Washington. 

At the close of last week, came melancholy tidings from the Capitol, to 
the effect that our much esteemed Anglo-phobian friend General Cass 
had dangerously injured himself by a fall. We rejoice to find that the 
General was not gravely injured. 

Kansas and its difficulties, between Abolitionists and Slave-holders, 
farvish a fruitful theme for the journals. But it is a very distressing one, 
and we are not sorry that our position exonerates us from pronouncing 
judgment upon its merits—The same might be said of a serious differ- 
ence arisen between the States of Virginia and Pennsylvania.—We may 
remark however, that even the model Republic has ity share of domestic 
troubles. Only, don’t let our ignorant people at home run away with 
the idea that, therefere, the Republic could not present a serried front to 
a foreign enemy. 





The Steamships “ Persia,” and ‘ Pacific,” 

It is needless to record that the first-named magnificent ship arrived 
here on Saturday morning last, in a little less than fourteen days from 
Liverpool. The duration of the voyage arose from the contiauance of 
tremendous weather, and was increased, nearly a day and a half, by an . 
encounter with a field of ice, the necessity of running out of the due 
course to round it, broken floats, and other annoyances.— Be it remem- 
bered though that Capt. Judkins, at one of the parties given on board the 
ship at Liverpool, declared that he had no expectations of doing wonders 
this time. Hs knew too well what the Atlantic is in winter. 

The Pacific, that sailed three days earlier, is still out. In all homan 
probability, her maobinery is disabled. The Collins line bave bad hard 
work to do latterly, and have done it with admirable speed and success. 
With the Persia at her heels, the wheels of the Pacific wonld not be 
spared. 





The Irish Once and Again. 

We have some particulars at last, of the discharge of the Irishmen at 
Cincinnati, who were thought to have rendered themselves amenable to 
justice by violation of the Neutrality Laws, in endeavouring to get up 
an anti-British military organization. We regret that we have not room 
to say more, than that the Judge determined that the evidence would not 
justify him in committing the accusers.—The Buffalo Convention is dis- 
cussed elsewhere by our Toronto correspondent, and we will not add to 
his comprebensive view of it. 

Tc a couple of facts, however, we must call attention ; they seem to us 
thoroughly to exemplify Irish character, and to foreshadow the result of 
all the great schemes for a hostile invasion of Canada in the first place ; 
and for a peaceful invasion subsequently —When the Fillibusters at Cin- 
cinnati were acquitted, a large portion turned out, and a grand gather- 
ing took place. By acclamatien, they voted and devoted a hundred 
thousand bayonets for the conquest of Ireland. When? When the 
United States and Great Britain are at war !—At the Buffalo Convention, 
the other day, the Finance Committee reported forty-eight millions of 
dollars. Where? In the Saving Banks scattered through the Union, and 
the property of individuals!—The figures have a ringing sound in each 
case ; but we don’t expect that either bayonets or dollars will be em- 
ployed to any damaging extent. 


Hotel St. Germains. 

New York for years has been going to the Faubourg, and now at last the 
Faubourg has come to New York.—For months past our metropolitan readers 
have watched the rise and progress of a pile of richly-coloured Caen stone, 
which stands like an island in the tide of up-towntravel. Twenty-second street 
flows past it on the South, the Fifth Avenue and Broadway surround iton the 
East and West, and meeting on the North expand into the lake of Madison 
Square. The building has at last been finished and fills the eye, an architec- 
tural wonder, in style and decoration a bit of France transported to Manhattan. 

And being finished it ha¢ come into the hands of Mr. Rider, who has named 
it the Hotel St. Germains, and who threw it open on Thursday evening of last 
week, to a company of invited guests. Pressing engagements prevented an 
attendance upon an occasion of which we have heard the pleasantest accounts, 
but we stepped into the hotel a few days since and saw enough of its admira- 
ble arradgements to justify us in commending it warmly to the attention of our 
readers. ' 

How the architect contrived to put so many and such agreeable rooms into 
such a space is a marvel ; but the disposition of the apartments is most inge- 
nious, and secures a combination of Loudon comfort with Parisian elegance 
before unattained in this city. ; 

Of the immediate and enduring success of such an establishment, conducted 
by so capable a host as Mr. Rider, there can be scarcely a doubt. For visitors 
who seek New York rather for pleasure than for business, the position and the 
appciatments of the St. Germains are all that could be desired ; and when the 
warm weather comes, our Southern friends will be tempted, we think, to halt 
on their way to Newport by the attractions of a hotel which, while it offers 
them the extreme of metropolitan luxury, withdraws them from the noise, the 





dust, and the heat of the crowded city thoroughfares. 
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PAusic. 


Lent has eome again with its time-honoured observances, calling us to serious 
thought and devout meditation, and replacing our feverish gayetiés by hours of 
reflection, prayer, and sel{-discipline.{Good-bye to the pleasures of the theatre ! 
The Italian opera has gone, Jeaving us at most a few interesting gconcerts. 
Good-bye to lovely sengs, to the dance, to all profane amusements! Sinners, 
mortify the flesh and do penance ! We are too good christians not to conform 
to the recommendations of the church ; so, we are going to expiate our sins, 
(and surely a musical critic is more apt to sin than anybodyelse). We shall do 
penance, we say, by plunging into an important and seasonable subject—Sacred 
Music. And having so high a theme, we hope we shall be pardoned 
for bringing more of zeal and goed will to its consideration, than of profound 
erudition or far-reaching philosophy. 

The history of Religious Music naturally divides itself into four grand 
epochs, the first of which may be said to correspond to wnat is called in literary 
or geological history, tho Period of Origin, as our learned friend of the next 
column would inform us. This first division comprises all the primitive melodies 
of the Christian Church, as well as the arid compositions of the counterpointists, 
those grammarians of musical language. It extends from the first centuries of 
our era to the ©!xteenth century. This is the favourite period of the eradites 
and antiquarians —The second epoch embraces the entire sixteenth century. 
Two immortal names stand forth in this age which of themselves awaken a 
whole world of thonghts ; Lather and Palestrina !—The age of Monteverde fvl- 
Jows, and the creator of natural dissonance produces a new revolution in tue 
world of harmony.—Finally, the immortal composers of the 18th ceutary and 
of our own days successively enrich religious masic with their sublime master- 
pieces.—It will be easily seen that, to do justice to so vast a subject, we should 
be obliged to retrace the entire history of music ; to depict its battles, its de, 
feats and its triu.aphs ; and we should need at least the three-mile canvas of Mr, 
Banvard ; but lacking this, we shall try to make our rapid sketch as satisfactory 
as possible to our readers. 

When Christianity was slowly introducing herself into the Roman Empire, 
and taking little by little the direction of ancient society, her defenders, in 
order to attain their end, were often obliged to steer carefully among the pre- 
judices by which they were surrounded. They were very careful not to break 
too violently the ties that bound their disciples to the past. They appropria- 
ted, on the contrary, all the poetry, all the beauty of the old festivals of the 
Pagan world, taking care, however, to purify them and to make them conduce 
to the regeneration of the people whom they desired to attract. They took 
possession, therefore, of the music which existed before the coming of Chris- 
tianity ; and towards the close of the fourth century, when Ambrose was pro- 
claimed Bishop of Milan, he contented himself with collecting the best known 
and least complicated melodies of Grecian origin to be found in that age. To 
these he adapted Latin words of a religious import. These hymns, borrowed 
from the Oriental Churches, as St. Augustin expressly affirms (Confess. lib. 
VIL., cap. VII,) were not long in deteriorating both as to melody aud words. 

The people, victims to the destroying influences of the barbarians who had 
recently invaded the Roman Empire, soon lost the meaning of Latin Prosody, 
and were as far from understanding the metrical value of the words, as the 
length of the notes or the musical character of the hymas which were sung in 
their churches. It was at this time that Pope Gregory once more collected 
the best remaining Greek melodies, and, from these and the works of Paulinus, 
Licentius and others, formed that invaluable compilation which was called 
the Cenéo or collection of musical fragments. Tais Cento is now more gene- 
rally known by the name of the Gregorian Chant. Being obliged to adapt 
himself to the tastes of the Barbarians around him, Gregory at length placed 
under the chants collated by his care, a set of words destitute of rhythm and 
of metrical value. And this is the reason why the Antiphomary of Pope Gre- 
gory is styled cantus firmus (canio fermo,) or plain chaunt ; that is a solemn 
melop@ia, wich proceeds slowly, and contains only words and sounds of equal 
value. 

The Gregorian chant made as rapid progress in Europe as Christianity itself ; 
but, being transmitted by uncertain signs and a most confused notation, it 
could not fail to become corrupted. Ina curious work, (De cants et musica 
sacra,) the Abbé Gerbert initiates us into all strange discussions connected 
with the trausformations of the church chants. 

After the close of the 7th century these authems, with their floating melody 
and confused notation, were no longer understoed ; and a little later the people 
rendered church music utterly without meaning or connection by introducing a 
quantity of secular songs into the church. Profane and sometimes obscene words 
were mingled with those of the Christian Liturgy. Atlast, during the thirteenth 
ceneury, the chureh was transformed into a perfect itenerary theatre ; every ont 
can recall for example the burlesque and shameful scenes to which the Féie de 
l'ane gave rise. 

In vain did Pope John XXII., in vain did the councils, in vain, finally, did 
all musicians from Guido D’Arezzo down to the author of the Dodecachordon, 
the friend of Erasmus, raise their voices against the ignorance of the church 
chanters ; nothing could prevent the degradation of church music. It must 
lose its sanctity like everything else, for the time had now come when the mu- 
sic of the liturgy was to be no more respected than the doctrines and discipline 
of the Roman Church. After a severe struggle, and herculean labours of pa- 
tience and scholastic erudition, the public imagination threw off the superan- 
nuated forms of ecclesiastical art, just as the unshackled jadgment shook itself 
free from the chains of Catholic dogmas which had before impeded its flight. 

He who first dared to break the bonds of the middle ages, and who re-ani- 
mated religious music by a breath of celestial fire was Goudimel’s immortal 
disciple, J. Pierluigi da Palestrina. 

The Jmproperit of Palestrina and his celebrated Missa papa Marcelli, mark 
a new era in the history of music, and it has been well said that Palestrina 
would have been the Raphael of his art, if the language of sounds in histime 
had but possessed the resources which painting had already acquired, to ex. 
press the variety and contrast of human passion. 

In connection with Palestrina we must mention Orlando Lasso and J. Gabri- 
elli of Venice, as the[greatest masters of religious music in the sixteenth century, 

Claude Monteverde (b. 1565-’70, d. 1649), while discovering a new system of 
harmony, (which he did through the force of his genius far more than by dint 
of a philosophic mind), gave music at the same time its dramatic force and the 
power of expressing human passions. Neither his contemporaries nor himself 
understood the immense influence of his harmonic innovations ; the glory of 
maturing and perfecting them was reserved to Carissimi, Scarlatti, Pergolese, 
Jomelli, Marcello, Handel, Haydn and, finally, to Mozart. But, as we said in 
the beginning, we cannot pretend to write a complete history of religious mn- 
sic in the narrow space allowed us. We must be satisfied in saying, that under 
the inspiration of the master spirits whom we have just mentioned, art poured 
forth her magnificent and inexhaustible treasures. Fromthe Psalms of the 


Venetian Marcello and the Stabat Mater or Salve Regina of J. B. Jesi da Per 
gola, whom his disciples surnamed Pergolése, down to the Stabat of Rossini 


and the Requiem of Berlioz, what marvellous progress has been made! What 
sublime and immortal pages have been written! And as yet we have spoken 
only of Roman Catholic art. If we were writing a history, and not a passing 
newspaper article, we should have cited the names of Luther, Tallis, Birde, 
Gibbons, Blow, Purcell, Clark, Boyce, Croft, Green, Kent and all the old Eng- 
lish masters of the 16th and 17th centuries. But, in that case, we should have 
been obliged to show the difference between the Roman Catholic spirit and the 
religious spirit of Protestantism ; we should have been obliged to enter upon 
philosophic and historical researches, which would hardly have become a sim- 
ple musical chit-chat like ours. Indeed, we fear that we already seem very 
dry and didactic. Still we could not refrain from showing how, as the art of 
music has progressed, the Christian Church has rang with chants more and 
more imposing and glorious ; how that to the prayerful voices of the early 
Christians were soon joined the majestic harmonies of the organ ; then, from 
conquest to conquest, how we have at length arrived at the electrifying and 
almost deafening instrumental explosions of Hector Berlioz. When are we to 
stop? and what is required by a true religious sentiment? Does it find its best 


expression in the present license of the Catholic churches? Which is most 
consistent with piety—the simple chant of the middle ages or the cayatinas 
which one hears now-a-days even in our Anglican churches ? 

All these are arduous and complicated questions, which we shall take up in 
eur next article, and which will give us an opportunity to speak of the ver 
interesting work lately published by our learned musical confrére Mr. Richard 
Willis, the able Editor of the New York Musical Wor'd. GAMMA. 


Orawta. 


To Mr. Burton the post of honour this week of right belongs. But for Bur- 
ton Shakspeare’s comedies would have become a tradition on our stage. 
And on Wednesday of this week he distinguished himself by producing the 
“ Winter's Tale” in the most complete and thorough style. The scenic effects 
were carefully studied, the costumes accurate, and the performers well drilled. 
Nothing had been slighted, and every detail bore witness to the mana ger’s re- 
spect for his profession and to his hearty love of the great poet whose gertius 
he was to interpret. 

That the Winter’s Tale has not been perfectly well played this weck at 
Chambers ’street is clearly not Mr. Burton’s fault. That it has been better 
played than for years past, is as clearly his special merit. 

Around himself in the character of Autolycus the interest of the performance 
centered. Mr. Perry played the part of Leontes well, though he indulged him- 
self a little too freely, I thought, in the “‘Erccles vein.”’ Leontes is an unreason- 
able old gentleman of limited intelligence, rather than a royal Othello. He 
should be dyed in verditer rather than in deep green, for his jealousy is as 
much more pale than that of the Venetian Moor as is his complexion. 

The statuesque réle of Hermione, never very interesting, became still less so 
in the mechanical recitation of Miss Parker. I could as soon have wept over 
the sorrows of a caryatid as over the grief of a queen whose wrongs never 
shook the modulatjons of her voice, and who looks In her extremest misery as 
if She were sitting to an artist at fifty cents the hour, as a model for Niobe. 
Mrs Parker can vivify herself I doubt not, and as she has proved that she pos- 
sesses the energy to study the text of her part thoroughly, she surely should be 
able to master something of its spirit. 

Perdita, fair innocent Perdita is the light of the lovely story. The flowers she 
plucks bloom again more fair in thoughts, and enchant the soul with a sweet- 
ness deeper than all fragrance. She is as mild too, as beautiful, and as kind as 
she is witty. Such a character no woman now on the stage, perhaps, except 
Mrs. Kean, could adequately render. But Miss Thorne might surely lave per- 
formed it with more of freshuess, more of sinless fire. She is beautiful enough 
to fill the eye, and moves with a kind of inexperienced grace sufficiently capti- 
vating. But she needs much more of the manager’s forming hand. How little 
he needs it is not easy to compute. He did not act Autolycus, he was Autoly- 
cus, the véry prototype of hedge financiers, the Barnum of the highways, Lepo- 
rello, Lazarillo and Sam Slick, rolled into one abominable congruity of rascal 
wit. 

Did not Baraum steal his preface from Autolycus? Autolycus to be sure 
never lectured on Temperance, nor did he for a pretence make long prayers. 
But he, too, for the fun of the thing, told lies in jest. and pilfered instead of pun- 
ning. He is the embodimeut of the vulgar idea of success and the sharpest 
satire on the worship of the almighty dollar. His “ revenue is the silly 
cheat.”’ O, Wall Street, behold thy King! ‘‘ Hanging and beating are terrors 
to him ; for the life to come, he sleeps out the thought of it!’ Comfortable 
nodder, in the deep wall-pew, behold thy ancestor! 

This character so richly shaded, yet so finely drawn, Mr. Burton has per- 
fectly appropriated : sly at once and reckless, amusing and gross, he moves us 
to put him in the stocks at once, and afterwards to comfort him with a mug of 
good ale. You despise and delight in him ; to moralise over him is useless, to 
commend him impossible ; you must hold him a mystery, laugh at him ; leave 
him, and going your ways “ thank God that you are rid of a villain,” not with- 
out a secret satisfactiou that you should have stumbled on a villain so opulent 
in mirth. If you feel that satisfaction as 1 did, reader, you will give your gra- 
titude as I do, to Mr. Burton, aud “ desire his better acquaintance,” in this 
most suspicious and entertainiog character. It is a pleasure that goodly audi- 
ences have been drawn to Chambers street by this admirable revival of a grand 
geuuine old comedy. 

Horses and hunters, gymnasts and human flies, after al perhaps, will! not 
carry the day. 

Miss Keene, too, has given us a capital play this week. Belphegor the 
Mountebank was performed here with éclat some years since. It has been 
revived by Miss Keene, and produced, I think, more completely and success- 
fully thau anything she has given us On the second night of performance the 
actors were well-drilled in their parts, and everything went off very satisfac- 
tory. The plot hinzes upon the “ Pride of Birth,” an emotion universally 
condemned in public, and universally cherished in private. Belphegor is a 
Triboulet in spangles and motiey. He stands on his head for the fun of others, 
but his keart is always in the right place. He acts like a fool, but his senti- 
ments would do honour to an Emperor. He has a wife, married by him in po- 
verty, and two children reared for the stage. The wife turns out to be a lady 
of noble birth, is reclaimed by her friends, who wish to pension off her hus- 
band ; she refuses long to quit her Belphegor, but finally moved by the danger 
of her little daughter, whose health is suffering from their way of life, consents 
and goes to her uncle the Duke de Montbazon. This clopement is brought 
about by the intrigues of a villainous Baron, who is no Baron at all, but a dis- 
guised conviet. Belphegor is in despair, and wanders about in a state of par- 
tial starvation with his little boy, till he stumbles on the scoundrel Baron— 
chokes him, and extracts the secret of his wife’s whereabouts. Taking the 
Baron’s name he seeks his wife ; finds her, and is about to carry her off, when 
he is arrested by the officers of the law. The Baron’s real character has been 
discovered, and now Belphegor, as the pretended Baron, must suffer in his 
stead. He tries to prove his identity, and his wife is appealed to. Her uncle, 
the Duke, assures her tnat if she recognizes her husband, it will be the signal 
of his death, whereas if she denies him he will only be exiled. So she denies 
him to his unspeakable horror, and he is about to be led away, when the chil- 
dren come in, and overcome by the voice of nature she clasps them in her arms 
and acknowledges both them and their father. 

Almost at the same moment the Duke de Montbazon makes the discovery 
that Belphegor is his own son—a discovery which happily reconciles the public 
profession of democracy with the private passion of aristocracy, at the trifling 
expense of destroying the moral of the play. 

The situations of Belphegor are most effective, and were made very much of 
by Miss Keene and Mr. Jordan. Mr. Jordan as Belphegor surpassed my ex- 
pectations. He rose to the just level of his part ; never outraged the natura 
fitness of things, was sufficiently impassioned, and really pathetic. I have 
only praise to give him, and I could wish that he might never depart from a 
line of characters so perfectly fitted to his powers. 

Miss Keene seemed to be labouring under some oppression in the early part 
of the evening, but at last equalled herself, and reached the climax of the play 
easily, effectively, and well. The subordinate characters were also well sus- 
tained, Mr. Johnston making himself particularly noticeable in the farcical réle 
of Ajax. Two things only I have to hint. The one being that it is hardly ne- 
cessary to push the fan of a play_so near the verge of coarseness as was not 

seldom done by Mr. Johnston ; and the other that the orchestra should forbear 
to herald the entrance of leading characters in impassioned scenes with a few 
strains of music jocosely considered descriptive. That sort of thing suggests 
the panoramas, and should be scrupulously avoided. It is in bad taste and ri- 
diculous. 

Everybody was sorry to hear that one of the little France children had fallen 
and hurt hers elf quite severely in the course of the third evening’s performance, 
The Mountebank’s wagon from which she fell might, I should think, be ex- 


changed with propriety for a van, which would be at once in better keeping 
with the play, and much more seeure. 

At Wallack’s we have had “ She Stoops to Conquer” well cast, in which Mr- 
Walcot won many laurels as “ Tovy Lumpkin ;” and the revival of “Pocahon- 
tas,” with a single and very good performance of ‘* Love and Money.” 

At the Broadway, more muscle than mind, and more spectacle than pathos. 


HAMILTON, 





Navy. 


Dr. Rak Ciatms THe Rewarp or Arctic Discovery.—The Lord Com. 
| missioners of the Admiralty having, by a/proclamation of the 7th March, 

1850, offered—Ist. A reward of £20,000 to any party or parties who, in 

the jadgment of the Board of Admiralty, should discover and relieve the 
| crews of her Majesty’s ships Erebus and Jerror ; and, 2nd. The sum of 
£10,000 to any party or parties who, in the judgment of the Board of Ad- 
| miralty, should discover and effectually relieve any of the crews of ber 

Majesty’s ships Erebus and Terror, or should convey such intelligence as 
should lead to the relief of such crews, or any of them; and 3rd. The sum 
of £10,000 to any party or parties who, in the judgment of the Board of 
| Admiralty, should, by virtue of his or their efforts, first succeed in ascer- 





| 
| 





taining their fate: Hereby give notice that, Dr. Rae having claimed to 
be entitled to the reward of £10,000 under the terms of the third para- 
graph of such proclamation, they will proceed within three months from 
the date hereof to adjudicate on such claim, and that all persons who by 
virtue of such proclamation deem themeelves entitled to the whole or any 
part of the reward in question must prefer their claims within such time, 
after the expiration of which no claim will be entertained.—London Ga. 
zelte, 

Commanper IN-Cuter ‘N THE West Inpres.—It is reported that Rear. 
Admiral Fanshawe, C.B. , Commander-in-Chief on the West Ladia station, 
has applied to be superseded, on the ecore of i!l-bealth, and that he will 
be succeeded by Rear-Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, K.C.B. 


Th Rosamond, 6, paddle-sloop, Com. Crofton, has arrived at Spithead, from 
the West India station.—A petition from the inhabitants of Cork to the Lords 
of the Admiralty points out the defenceless state of Cork harbour, and prays 
for ‘‘ the formation of an arsenal, building-yards, steam-factory, and all the ap- 
pliances of a comprebensive naval establishment.”—The Ajaz, 60, screw-ship, 
Capt. Warden, is to leave Spithead for Leith, to be stationed there as a guard. 
ship.—The Spitfire, 5, steam-sloop, Capt. Spratt, C.B., has arrived at Spithead 
from the Mediterranean, where she had been employed on surveying service. 
She was to be paid off, having been in commission since April, 1851,—Sir Chas, 
Wood has bestowed the out-peusion of Greeuwich Hospital on Capts. J. Reeve 
and R. Douglas, vice Rear Admirals Westphal and Pridbam. 


ArroinTMENTS.—Commr: J. W. Whyte to the Centurion, 80.—Lieuts: R. P. 
Jenkins to Flying Fish; D. E. Orr to Esk; C. G. F. Knowles to Sappho ; G. 
W. Strong to Arrogant; B. C. T. Pim to Centurion.—Paymaster: B. W. White 
to Vu/orous, 16. 


Obituary. 


At Thornes House, near Wakefield, in the 75th year of his age, Benjn. Gas. 
kell, Esq., for many years one of the representatives in Parliament of the bo- 
rough of Maldon.—At Belfast, W. Rowlatt, Esq., Commr. R.N.—In London, 
Thomas Sykes, Esq., Captain R.N.—At Stony-hill Barracks, Jamaica, .of yel- 
low fever, Lieut. A. Manning Tuck, H.M.’s 36th Regt.—At Nice, Capt. T. 
Writmore Storer, of the 68th Light lnfantry.—In Cornhill, London, Mr. Ed. 
ward Railton, for more than 50 years a clerk in the banking-house of Mears, 
Currie & Co.—At Morton Cottage, Portobello, Lieut.-Col. the Hou. James Sin- 
clair—At Bristol, suddenly, Col. Lardy, formerly of the 53d or Shropshire 
Regiment of Infantry.—Brigadier William Mayne died at Cairo oa the 23d 
Dec. The deceased wasa very distinguished officer of the Bengal army, and 
was on his way to England. He was only 37 years of age.—-At Columbia, 8.C., 
suddenly, Rev. Robert Henry, D.D. For many long years Dr. Henry had been 
a distinguished Professor in the Soath Carolina College.--At Torquay, J. Cle- 
mentson, Esq., aged 76, who held the office of Deputy Serjeant-at-Arims of the 
House of Commons for 50 years. 


Appointments. 


The Colony of Western Australia to be a Bishop's See and Diocese, to be 
called the Bishopric ef Perth, and the Ven. Matthew B. Hale, Archdeacon of 
Adelaide, to be Bishop of the said See,--C. A. Berkeley, Esq., to be Treasurer, 
and Albert Allom, Esq., to be Secretary, Registrar and Clerk of the Council, 
and Clerk of the Enrolments, for the Island of Tobago.—H. Sharpe, E<q., to be 
Provost-Marsbal, and Bouverie Alleyne, Esq., to be Secretary, Reyistrar and 
Clerk of the Council, for the Island of Grenada.—Robert Pashley, Dsq., one of 
H. M.'s Counsel, to be Assistant Jadge of the Court of the Sessions for Mid- 
dlesex, in the room of Mr. Sergeant Adams, deceased.—The Right Hon. Spencer 
Horatio Walpole is appointed to the office of Archbishop’s Charch Hstates’ 
Commissioner, vacated by the decease of Mr. Goulburn. The income is £1,000 
a-year.— Major Sibthorp, son of the late Colonel of that name, has been elected 
M.P. for Liucoln, in succession to bis father.—Lord Viscount Lifford has been 
elected a temporal peer of Irelaud, in the room of the late Lord De Vesci. 


AUD. 

REcRUITING & VOLUNTEERING —Volunteering from the 2d Stafford Regt. 
of Mil. commeuced on the 24th ult., at Portsmouth, where that regiment is 
stationed. The regiment was about 750 strong, and in the course of a 
few hours gave about 203 volunteers to the Royal Artillery, the Fusilier 
Guards, the Royal Marines, and to the different regiments of the cavalry 
and the lines. The Duke of Lancaster’s Own Rifles, stationed at Glas- 
gow, have just given their first instalmeut of volunteers to the Line for 
the year 1856, 170 men bave been approved principally for the Queen’s 
Bays, Artillery, Marines, 34th, 40th, 71st, ano Rifle Regiments. The vo- 
lunteering was limited to one day. The regiment now stands about 600 
rank and file. 

Lord Panmare has adopted a measure, favourable to the success of re- 
cruitiug fur the Army. A warrant will immediately be issued granting 
to soldiers the bounty-money without the deduction of a siagle shilling 
on account of necessaries. An entire kit will be given at the public ex- 
peuse.—The volunteering is hereafter to be superinteaded by a steady, (if 
possible, a Field) officer, with a surgeon, whose approval will be final. 
The height must be 5ft. Gin. for the Guards, 5ft. 54in. for the cavalry, and 
5ft. 4in. for the infantry. Volunteers will, if over nineteen years of age, 
will be allowed to reckon one-half their Militia service (over 18) as Line 
service, and their good-conduct pay, &c., is to be preserved to them 
equally as if they remained ia the Militia. 


Guns anp Mortars.—The great gua being made at the Mersey Steel 
and Iron Works, Liverpool, is in rapid progress of completion. The for- 
ging was finished on Monday, having been ia process no less than seven 
weeks. On Monday this gun was weighed, and, after deducting the chain 
and tackle from it, its weight was 24 ton 7 cwt., the largest piece of 
wrought iron ever manufactured. The measurement of the gun is some 
15 feet ; it is to be of 13 inch bore, and its power of propulsion to be safii- 
cient to urge a spherical shot of 302 lb. five miles. It will be a swivel 
gun, placed in the bow or stern of the vessel. In the course of about a 
month hence it will be ready for service —London paper, Jan. 26. 

The Glasgow Herald describes a new mortar invented by Mr. Thomas 
Dann, and which is being made for the Government. It is to be con- 
structed of malleable iron, and built up of several pieces in a peculi- 
ar way. It is intended to weigh 36 tons. The material is charcoal 
iron wire rolled flat, which possesses twice the strength of ordinary 
malleable iron, or six times that of coastwise. 

An experiment is now being tried at the proof-butt in the Royal Ar- 
senal, Woolwich, to test the strength of a six-pounder gun made en- 
tirely of iron from the mines of Nova Scotia. The gun is about five 
feet long, and weighs above five cwt. It has been flred with a charge 
of 2 lb. of powder, and cylinders equal to the weight of 12 lb., or two 
shots; 18 lb., or three shots; up to 30 lb., or five shots. The experi- 
ment is to test the resisting properties of the iron; for which object 
it will be tried by successive charges until the charge reaches 90 lb. 
of an iron cylinder. 


Wark DerarTMENT, JAN. 25.—Royal Regt of Horse Gds; Cor Williams to be 
Lt b-p, v Leslie, pro. 4th Drag Gds; Cor Baumgarten, from 6th Drags, to be 
Cor w-p. Ist Drags; the promotion of Cor Cutler on the 21st of Dec bas been 
can. llth Lt Drags; Cor Bingham, from 13th Lt Drags, to be Cor w-p, v Bull, 
app to RI Horse Gds. 12th Lt Drags; Capt Rintoul, from 3d Surrey Militia, to 
be Cor w-p, vMurray, pro. 18th Lt Drags; Cor Clarke to be Lt b-p, v Maciean, 
pro. Scots Fusilier Gds; Capt G W H Viscount Kirkwall, from 71st Ft, to be 
Lt and Capt b-p, v Bvt-Lt-Col Kingscote, CB., who ret. Ist Regt Ft; Lloyd 
Evans, Gent, to be Ens, v Alban, pro. 9th Foot; P W Hackett, Gent, to be 
Ens b-p, v Agnew, pro. 13th Ft; Bvt-Maj Cox to be Maj w-p, V Bvt-Lieut-Col 
Wood sub rank; Lt Vardon to be Capt w-p; Ens Bond to be Lieut ; Lieut 
Bolger, from the yy ny! Fasilier Militia, to be Ensign without-purchase. 
17th Ft; Maj Bourke to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Bt-Col McPherson, app Insp Field 
Officer of a Rec Dist; Bvt-Maj Gordon to be Maj, w-p, v Bourke; Pt Dyer to be 
Capt, w-p, v Gordon; Ens Lennard, from Glamorgan Mil, to be Ens, w-p; H 
T Hunt, Gent, to be Eus, b-p, v Maycock, pee. 30th Ft; Lt Sillery to.be Capt. 
w-p, V Stephenson, killed in action; Ens Elwyn to be Lt, w-p, v Kerr, died of 
his wounds; Ens Campbell to be Lt, w-p, v Sillery; Ens Allardice to be Lt, 
w-p, v Smith, whose pro, w-p, has been can; Lt Voules, from Royal Backs 
Mil, to be Ens, w-p, v Elwyn, pro; Ens Boyce, fm Kildare Mil, to be Ens, w-p, 
v Campbell, pro. 36th Ft; Ens Mahon to be Lt, w-p, v Tuck, dec; G WW 
Knapp, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Willett, pro. 39th Ft; Lt Carr to be Capt, 
w-p, V Byt-Lt-Col Strachan, pro to Sub Rank of Maj; Ens Vigors to be Lt, w-p, 
v Carr. 42d Ft; Ens Walter, from Inverness Mil, to be Ens, w-p, v Bramly, pro- 
48th Ft; Ens Protheroe to be Lt W-P; W H Sarinan, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 4 
succ te Lt Connor, who ret. 49th Ft; Ens Christian, from 69th Ft, to be Eas 
w-p. 60th Ft; Capt Yonge to be Maj w-p, v Maj and Brvt-Lt-Col Hon Adriaa 
Hope, Subst Rank; Lt Tedlie to be Capt w-p; Eas Morgan to be Lt w-p. 634 
Ft; Ens Koapp, from 36th Ft, to be Ens. 69th Ft; Lt Charleton to be Capt 
b-p, v Maclean, who ret; Ens Boyle to be Lt b-p; G W H Christian, Gent, to 
be Ens b-p, Vv Tarner, prom. 7Zist Ft; Lt Campvell to be Capt b.p, v Viscount 
Kirkwall, app to Scots Fus Gds; Eas Fortescue to be Lt b-p. 82d; Ens John- 
ston, from 57th Ft, to be Ens w-p. 86th Ft; Lt Adams to be Capt b-p. v Brvt 
Lt-Col Gale, who ret. 87th Ft; James Johnston, Gent, to be Ensign b-p, V 
Lynch, prom; B D Musgrove, Gent, to be Eas w-p, v Johnston, app to 82dFt. 
Olst Ft; Lt Pike, from y2nd Ft, to be Lt, v Macpherson, who ex. 92nd Ft; J 
Thomson, Gent, to be Ens, v Hay, pro. 93rd Ft; Lt-Col Hon Adrian Hope. 
frem h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col, v W B Ainslie, CB, who ex. Rifle Brigade; W J 
K Myers, Gent, to be Ens, v Egerton, pro. 2nd WI Regt; Eus and Adjt Car- 
vell to have the rank of Lt. : , 

UnatTacuEep.—To have Bvt rank converted to substantive raik: Major and 
Bvt Lt Col Wood, CB, 13th Ft; Major and Bvt Lt-Col Hon Adrian Hope, 60th 
Ft; Capt and Bvt Lt-Col Strachan, 39th Ft, to have sub rank of Major. 

Brevet.—Maj-Gen Patrick Grant, CB, of the E I Co's Service, to have loca. 
rank of Lt-Gen in E Indies; Byt-Maj Laye, 58th Ft, to be Lt-Col. 
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New Dootks. 
Tye CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OP NAPoLEON witH HIS BROTHER 
Joseru. JVew York. Appletons.—These letters—issued here, a8 @ re- 
print of the English edition, in two very neat duodecimos—have been 
selected from the recently published Memoirs of King Joseph, translated 
with combined fidelity and ease, and explained by frequent notes. The 
numerous explanations and occasional comments show the Translator 
and Editor to be exceedingly well-informed ; and he merits hearty thanks 
for undertaking such a task and for executing it with such entire success. 
Not that we consider the appearance of such a work as at all needed in 
England, by way of setting right the popular judgment. The great hero 
of modern times is there pretty fairly understood. Time has induced 
candour. Research has given to the world those means of forming @ dis- 
passionate opinion, which were wanting to the generation now passing 
away. The first Napoleon is now acknowledged as a master of the arts 
of war and of government, as a man endowed with a marvellous gift of 
power. Beyond or bebind all that claims our unbounded admiration, we 
find nothing to win our esteem or sympathy. There was in him no moral 
grandeur, no personal elevation of character. His genius raised him to 
the pinnacle of earthly state ; his weaknesses and want of self-control 
precipitated his downfall. This we believe to be the average estimate of 
him, formed by the uuprejudiced and intelligent amongst our countrymen, 
But we really ought to apologise for making such trite remarks ; only 
pardonable, as contrasted with much that obtainshere. For, without en- 
tering upon the obvious causes of this difference, we may take it for 
granted that the American verdict in this matter differs considerably 
from the British. Else, why could such a nonsensical compound of bis- 
tory and invention, puffs and prejudices, as Abbott’s Life of Napoleon, 
have been extensively read and approved, notwithstanding the freedom 
with which it has been denounced by independent and dispassionate cri- 
tics? We are glad therefore to find something of an antidote to the rho- 
domontade of Mr. Abbott, in the look here afforded us into the Napoleonic 
mind. We only wish that the manner of its conveyance had been more 
popular; dry reading, no flourishes, and no wood-cuts, can scarcely hold 
ground against the adventitious attractions, by means of which Mr. Ab- 
bott bas beguiled the young and unthiuking. Much as we may desire it 
and think it beneficial, we can scarcely expect that. every book-sbelf 
whereon the former figures will possess a copy of the latter. 

The first of these letters is dated in 1795; the last in 1815. The 
greater part of them, however, relate to the periods when Joseph occu- 
pied successively the thrones of Italy.and Spain, and are filled with in- 
structions, advice, remonstrances, and queries. Their sagacity is at times 
profound. The insight they give into the cold, selfish, unpriacipled heart 
of their writer is striking. The explanations they casually afford, io their 
bit-by- bit allusions to current events apart from King Jozeph’s sphere of 
action, is valuable from the historic point of view. On the whole, the 
collection is at once very curious and very useful. Nowhere has the bril- 
liant campaign of 1814 on the soil of France been go intelligibly and au- 
thentically described. 

Were we asked what points have impressed ns most strongly, on going 
through this correspondence, we should unhesitatingly say that they are 
Napoleon’s exhaustless endurance of labour, his unfailing vereatility of 
resource—his unmitigated contempt for the people of his own and every 
other country—his disingenuousness even in the most intimate relations 
of life—his habitual unscrupulousness as to means for attaining his end. 
But our space will not warrant usin citing proofs from the text. Indeed, 
as regards the one fact that has more than all struck us—we mean the 
prodigious amount of mental work that Napoleon underwent—every page 
almost might be quoted in corroboration ; and the more we read, the more 
we are astonished. We can but spare room for touching upon a passage 
here and there, amongst the many that our pencil has marked. 

Was Napoleon sincere or was he vacillating? On the 9th of August, 
’95, he bids Joseph, who is at Genoa, be gay and amuse himeelf, adding 
that he himself is happy. Three days later, he is downright misanthropi- 
cal, and cares not to live.-—Was he so very tender in his domestic rela- 
tions? On the Sth of the following month, he thinks he may be fool 
enough to marry. Next day, he tells Joseph that his engagement with 
Eugéoie Clary, Joseph’s sister-in-law, must either be broken off or con- 
cluded. Shortly afterwards, a young man proposes for his sister Pauline- 
The young man is poor; therefore, he is not to be thought of. Two 
months more, and Pauline has another suitor. Her brother sees no objec- 
tion, if he be rich.— Writing from Egypt, in ’98, under a suspicion of Jose” 
phine’s infidelity, he confesses himself b/asé, and can think of no resource 
but pure selfishnese.—Thiers and other friendly historians mention how 
deliberately the Emperor slaughtered a body of 6000 Russians after the 
battle of Austerlitz. They had taken refuge on a frozen lake. The ice 
partially gave way. Napoleon ordered the artillery to fire first upon the 
ice along the shore, so as to isolate the group and cut off their retreat by 
breaking it. This being done, and they defenceless and kneeling, they 
were coolly shot down. With a lying tone of sentimentality he writes 
hereupon to Joseph :, “I fancy that I still hear the cries of these 
wretches whom it was impossible to save. ”’—In 1806, he thought 
that certain financiers and finance officers had cheated him: “I 
had made up my mind to have them shot without trial. ”—In 
Italy, Joseph is urged to hang and shoot without mercy. In Spain 
he must hang a score of the worst characters. The priests are to be made 
responsible for disorders. The French Generals are to be enriched. The 
People of Italy, and “indeed of every other country, must feel that they 
are mastered.” The press is to be solely used for the dissemination of 
Tumours that suit the government ; and Joseph is to distort or misrepre- 
sent, as seems good to him. In 1807, Joseph is advised to leave their 
Constitution to the inhabitants of Corfu, “for the present.” —Sir Sidney 
por the first to baffle the military conqueror, as the Duke of Welling- 

2 was the last, is sneered at, over and over again.—The idol of France 
at so late a date as 1806, bids Joseph beware of assassination, stating 
broadly that he himself, in France, could only rely upon his most trusty 
soldiers ! ; 
wana cee es ee of Napoleon’s real character in. 
pws ; spe ove specimens suffice. We will only add that poor 

» by the eide of his shrewd, imperious, and unscrupulous brother, 
appears in a very amiable light, whenever he ventures to speak his mind. 
yr ben! ye tay se et to go carefully through this exposé. 
world at large - be caabiod byt oe rey Sa 
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By T. B F . 
Parry & McMillan, y uchanan Read. Philadelphia. 


—There are some fine passages in this | 
tentious poem, even if as a whole it i is long and pre- 
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ditation and repentance. Albeit at this time a fisherman’e little daughter, 
dwelling at the foot of the cliff whereon his eyrie is perched, touches his 
morose spirit by her modest and gentle graces. Presently—as the old 
play-books say—to them arrive the supposed lost one (or her spirit) with 
an attendant monk, coming over the sea in a mystic bark. They are cast 
ashore and rescued by Roland. Great confusion. Symptoms of jealousy 
all round. Nevertheless, after a while, they all go pleasuring together 
in the bark ; but when embarked, Roland makes such fierce love to his 
original inamorata, that the flesh and blood of the younger maiden can’t 
endure it, for Maitre Roland bad unconsciously won her virgin affections. 
She flings hersclf overboard. He follows her, and swims ashore with her 
body. She is laid out on her bier, but anon comes to life again, under 
a slight touch of diablerie. Hereupon, the first love thiaks it high time 
for her to be out of the way; and she happily dies outright—Roland 
makes himself and the fisherman’s daughter very happy, ever after. 

Why do we thus speak slightingly, as it were, of a grave and elaborate 
story? Simply because Mr. Read has so jumbled up the ghostly and the 
real, that we scarcely know whether we are dealing with spirits or with 
humanity. The effect of this is to disturb the reader’s proper frame of 
mind. He can neither give the reins to fancy, nor greet Mr. Read’s per- 
sovages as brethren and sisters. On the other hand, the author is 80 fe- 
licitous in handling all that appertains to locale, that we readily forgive 
him his obscurity as to personnel, and welcome, as we have said, bis fine 
passages, vigorous in thought, and fresh. Here is one, not the most har- 
monious that we could quote ; but with something of gristle in it, that 
magazine poetry does not often show us: 


“« Year by year our course is run 
In a voyage around the sun ; 
In million circlings forth and back 
We never retrace a once gone track. 
Did the countless earths abroad, like snails, 
Leave behind them shining trails, 
What a web of strange design 
Through the eternal space would shine ! 
And such a web of marvellous lines 
Left by each satellite and sun, 

/ Though by us unseen, still clearly shines 

To the observant eye of One. 


And did the conntless souls of men 
Leave life-trails visible to the ken, 
Each hued with colour to betray 

The character which passed that way, 
How intricate and variously hued 
Would seem the woof of pathways rade 
Across the world’s great surface laid ! 
And so inwoven with lines of shade, 
Of vice and cruelty, anger and hate, 
That darkness would preponderate ! 
And such a woof of tangled trails 

Lies o’er the world and never pales— 
Never varies. On earth’s great page 
Each soul records its pilgrimage, 
And under the eye of God each shines 
As visible in eternal lines, 

As on the cliff I see from here 

The various strata lines appear.” 


Here are two bold images, almost good enough to build a reputation 
upon : 


Out to the foamy hee f 
Where the phosphor light 

And the black of the night 

Struggled in gloomy rivalry, 

Strode Roland—his cloak and hair 
Twitched by the briny hands of air, 
And all his dusk garb instantly 

Made white with the insult of the sea! 


Take another bit, full of meaning : 





Then came the calm—we called it so— 
But the skipper knew, as now we know, 
That it was only the hungry Storm, 
Crouching back with his awfal form, 

The better that he might spring and light 
Down oun the unsuspecting night! 


With these quotations, sufficient to show that Mr. Read has some of 
the right stuff in him, we leave readers to explore the secrets of his ma 
rine edifice. 


Mr. Boun’s Pusiications. Bangs, Bros. & Co.—The issue of this 
cheap and popular series of standard works continues, with great accep- 
tance. We have now before us a volume of De Foe, containing his His- 
tory of the Plague in London, and his narrative of the disasters that oc- 
curred in the great tempest of 1703, and two or three of his minor pieces, 
It were superfluous to commend this masterly writer, to men who speak 
the English tongue.—We have, besides, one volume of Quintilian’s Insti- 
tutes of Oratory, translated by the Rev. J. S. Watson; and also, com 
plete in a single duodecimo, Dr. Stockhardt’s Exposition of the Che- 
mistry of Agriculture. This last is edited by Mr. Henfrey, Professor of 
Botany in King’s College, London. 

Tse Maaicran’s SHow-Box, anp orHeR Stories. By the author of 
“ Rainbows for Children.” Boston. Tieknor & Fields.—Disliking 
the system of education that ignores the imaginative faculty in children, 
and crams then exclusively with hard useful knowledge, we hail with de- 
light this charming little book. It is a remarkably pretty one, and 
written down to infantile comprehension, with exceeding good taste. 
Two or three of the tales that we have read greatly please us; the verse 
that occurs in one is delicately fanciful ; and we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing“ Floribel” especially as quite a masterpiece in its way. 

Sonnets.— By the Author of “ The Revolt of Tartarus.”. Montreal. 
HA. & G.M. Rose.—So few original works come to us from British Nortb 
America, that we should have been glad to welcome thence a worthy cul- 
tivator of the Muse. It is impossible, however, after reading these fifty 
scraps of verse, to compliment the writer upon his success. That they 
are not sonnets, in the literal and literary acceptation of the term, we do 
not hold to be of muchimportance. If they were made up of poetic 
thoughts poetically expressed, their varied measure would be rather a 
recommendation than otherwise. But as it is, the “ poetic license” 
stretched to the verge of absurdity is the poetic quality most apparent ; 
we mean the poetic licease that tampers with grammar, omits due part 
of speech, and transposes words for rhythmical convenience. Such faults 
abound, and woald be fatal in lyrics of this sort, if merit as to matter Were 
in abundance, We can only give our anonymous friend credit for some 
aspirations after better things, for meditative tendencies that do not tend 
to moroseness, for an apparent sympathy with Nature—and generally, 
for such a turn of mind as should fit a man for relishing poetry of the 
highest class. But we would suggest a very careful study of good models, 
before he invites criticism, if he still incline to see himself in type. 
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GEORGE SAND IN MALE COSTUME. 

A friend—who is ruralising, with no resource but books—translates for 
us the following piquant passage from the Histowre de ma Vie: 

My life now became more active, more marked by incident and variety. 
I cannot pretend to proceed by dates, and shall set down things in order 
of progression, as to their importance. 

I soon found lodgings, and established myself, Quai St. Michel, in one 
of the attics of the large house at the corner of the square, at the end of 
the bridge opposite the Morgue. I had three emall rooms and a balcon 
overlooking a wide extent on the Seine, and taking in the gigantic edifi- 
ces of Notre Dame, St. Jaques, and La Sainte Chapelle. I had sky, wa- 
ter, air, swallows, and the verdure of the roofs; I was not in the Paris of 
civilization—neither my tastes nor my means were adapted to that—but 
rather in the poetical and picturesque Paris of Victor Hugo, in the city 
of the past. 

My rent was, I believe, three hundred francs a year. The five flights 
of the staircase troubled me ; I never could ascend easily. But there was 
no help for it, and often I had to carry my fat daughter up in my arme. 
I had no servant. The porteress, who was faithful, neat, and kind, as- 
sisted me in my household duties, for fifteen francs a month. My meals 
were brought from a neighbouring eating-house, very cleanly and very 
respectable, for two francs a day. My fine washing I did myself ; and in 
this way found it possible to live on my allowance of 250 francs a month. 
The hardest part was to ow furniture. It was not luxurious, as may be 
supposed. I got it on credit ; and after a while I was able to pay for it ; 
but even this simple establishment was not accomplished at once ; and it 
was several months before I could transplant my little Solange from the 
palace, comparatively speaking, at Nobant, to the humble abode at Paris, 
without her suffering, or even knowing it. Little by little everything 
was organized, and as soon as I had her with me, and had arranged a 
certain mode of life to ensure her comfort, I was able to become seden- 
tary, and only go out in the day-time for her walk in the Luxembourg. 
All my evenings were devoted to writing by her side. Up to this time, 
that is to say, before I had my daughter with me in Paris, I had lived 
differently, and even in rather an unusual way, but with direct reference 
to my object in view......I wanted to read, bat I had no books. Be- 
sides it was winter, and it is bad economy to keep one’s room when wood 
is counted log by log. I tried to establish myself in the Mazuria Library, 
but I might as well have tried to work on the towers of Notre Dame, it 
was so cold. I could not stand it, for [ am the chilliest mortal I have 
ever known. There were some old delvers there, who took up their po- 
sitions at a table, motionless, content, and petrified. They never seemed 
to know that their blue noses were uctually crystallising. I envied this 
mummy coaditioa, and looked at them sitting down and getting up, as if 
by mechanism, to satisfy myeelf that they were really wooden men. And 
besides, I was anxious to rab off my country rust, and come up to the 
things of the day, the ideas of my time. I felt the want of this, and I was 
curious and impatient about it. Except some of the striking works, I 
was igcorant of all contemporary art. The theatre particularly tempted 


me. 

I knew that all this was out of the question for a woman who was poor. 
Balzac says, ‘to be awoman in Paris, requires 25,000 francs a year ;” 
and this paradox, applied to elegance, was a fact ia the case of a woman 
Gesiring to become an artist. Nevertheless, I saw my young friends from 
Berry, the companions of my childhood, living ia Paris on as little as I 
had, yet perfectly acquainted with everything of real interest. Literary 
and political events, theatres and public places, clubs, and the streets, all 
entered into their lives: they were everywhere, and saweverything. My 
legs were as good as theirs, and I had nice little Berry feet accustomed 
to walk on bad roads and tread lightly in heavy shoes. But on the Paris 
pavement I was like a boat on ice. Thin shoes lasted but two days; 
clogs threw me down; I did not know how to hold up my dress. I was 
muddy, tired, and cold, and I saw my shoes and dresses, and sundry little 
velvet hats victims of the drippings from the eaves, going the road to ruin 
with alarming rapidity. 

These observations and contingencies had occurred to me before estab- 
lishing myself in Paris, and I had applied to my mother to solve this 
problem, seeing her live very mach at her ease and always well-dressed, 
on 3,500 francs a-year: how is it possible to dress even in the plainest 
way, in this frightful climate, unless one stays at bome seven days in the - 
week? Her answer was: “At my age and with my habits, it is very 
easy ; but when I was young and your father had but little money, he de- 
cided to dress me as a boy. My sister did the same, and we went every- 
where on foot with our busbands, and to the theatre ; wherever we chose. 
It saved as much as one-half of our inccme.”” This idea amused me at 
first, and then struck me as very ingenious. Asa child I bad been dress- 
ed as a boy; I had hunted io a blouse and gaiters with Deschartres, and 
I found it very éasy to resume a dress which was not new tome. At that 
time the fashion made it easy to disguise oneself. The men of that day 
wore long square frock-coats, called d@ /a propriétaire, which reached to 
their heels and had co little fit, that when wy brother appeared in his at 
Nohant, he eaid, laughing: “Is it not nice, such an easy fashion ; the 
tailor takes the measure of a sentry-box, and fits a whole regiment!” 

So I had a eentry-box coat made for myself, of course grey cloth, with 
trousers aud waistcoat of the same. With a grey hat and a woollen muf- 
fler, I looked precisely like a student in bis first year. I cannot describe 
the pleasure I took in my boots ; I should have been glad to sleep in 
them. With these iron heels I was sure-footed on the pavement, and flew 
from one end of Paris tothe other. I felt as if I could have walked round ~ 
the world ; and then I had nothing to fear for my dress. I went out in 
all weather, came home at all hours, and sat in the pis of all the theatres. 
No one noticed me, nor suspected my disguise ; not only I wore it easily, 
but the absence of all coquetry io it and in me averted suspicion. I was 
too badly dressed and looked too simple (with my accastomed wandering 
air, bordering on stupidity) to attract or arrest attention. Women very 
seldom know how to disguise themselves, even on the stage. They wiil 
not sacrifice their small waists, their little feet, their graceful movements, 
their sparkling glances; and by all these things, but more particularly 
by the expression of face, they are at once recognised.—There is a way 
of slipping about which makes no one turn to look, and a deep low tone 
of voice which does not sound like a flute to ears which may chance to 
hear. In short, not to be remarked as a man, one must be in the habit 
of passing unnoticed as a woman. 

I never went alone to the pit of the theatres. Not that people were 
worse behaved there than elsewhere, but on account of the paid clappers 
and the unpaid party, who about that time were very quarreisome. There 
was a good deal of pushing at the first representations, and I was not 
strong enough to stem acrowd. I always took my place in the midst of 
my compatriots from Berry, and they did their best to protect me. One 
night however, we were seated near the chandelier, and I, without think- 
ing, gave a frank and hearty yawn. The Romans tried to pick a quarrel 
with me: they treated me like a barber’s boy. I then found I was very 
passionate and violent, when offence was given; and had not my friends 
been sufficiently in force to command the respect of the clappers, I be- 
lieve I should have been killed. This period of which I speak was a mere 
accidental episode in my life, though it has been said that for several 
years I dressed in this way, and althgugh ten years after, my son who 
had then no beard, was often taken for me. Whilst on this subject, I will 
relate how at the first representation of “‘ La Reine d’ Espagne” by Dela- 
touche, I played a little comedy on my own agcount. 

I bad author’s tickets, and on this occasion took my ease, dressed in 
my grey suit, in the balcony, just under.a box in which M’lle Leverd, a 
clever actress who had been pretty but had lost her looks by the small 
pox, was displaying a superb buxquet, which she dropped on my shou!der. 
I was not man enough to pickit up. ‘“ Young man,” said she, with a 
majestic air, “‘ my bouquet—well !——” I pretended not to hear. “ You 
are not very gallant,” said an old gentleman by my side, springing for- 
ward to pick up the bouquet. At your age, I was not so absent.” He 
presented the bouquet to M’ile Leverd, who exclaimed affectedly, “ Ab, 
indeed is this really you, Monsieur Rollinat?” and they began speaking 
about the new piece. So, thought I, here is a countryman who will I su 
pose recognise me, though I do not remember ever seeing him. M. Rol- 
linat, Senior, was the first lawyer in our department. While he was talk- 
ing with M’lle Leverd, M. Duris Dafresne, who was in the orchestra, 

came to say “ How d’ye do?” tome. He had seen me before in my dis- 

uise, and taking M. Rollinat’s place by my side, he began to talk to me, 

remember, about La Fayette whom he wished me to kaow. M. Rollinat 
came back to his place, and they spoke to each other in whispers; the 
Deputy took leave, with rather too much ceremony for my appearance. 
Luckily the lawyer did not perceive it, and said ashe took his ceat : “ We 
are compatriots, itseems. Our deputy tells me you are a very distinguished 
young man—excuse me, but I should take you for achild. How old are 
you—fifteen, or sixteen ?’”—“ And you sir,” said I, “ you who are a very 








distinguished lawyer, how old are you?’—* Oh I,” said be laughing, 
“am past seventy.’’—* Well then, like me, you do not look your age.” — 
My answer pleased him and we continued the conversation. Though I 
have never been very clever, yet a woman if ever go little clever, is al- 
ways more so than a student. Good M. Rollinat was so amazed at my 
wonderful intelligence, that be several times exclaimed : “ Singular—Sia- 
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lar.” The piece was damned, notwithstandisg perpetual flushes of 
wit, excellent points, and a dialogue worthy of Molieré’s genius; bat the 
subject of the plot, and the meagreness of the details were an anachron- 
ism certainly. Young France was romantic. Delatouche had given a 
mortal wound to what was called the Pleiades in those days, by publisb- 
ing an article called La Camaraderie ; I was perhaps the only one in 
the theatre, who liked both Delatouche and the romaniicists. 

Between the acts I talked agaia with the old lawyer, who discrimi- 
nated well between the weak and strong points of the piece. He liked to 
talk, and would rather listen to himself than to others. Satisfied at being 
understood, he took a fancy to me, asked my name, and invited me to 
come and see him. I gave some name at random, which he was surprised 
not to know, and promised to see him in Berry. He wound up by say- 
ing : “ M. Dufresne was right, you are aremarkable child. But you are 
one not well up in the classics. You tell me you bave been brought up 
at home, and that you do not mean to go through college. I see that 
this sort of education has its advantages: you are an artist, aod in all 
matters of thoughts or sentiment you are far beyoud your age. Your 
propriety of style and language leads me to believe you may eventually 
write with success; but believe me, study the classics. Nothing takes the 
place of that.—I have twelve children ; they are all at college. Not one 
of them has your precocity of judgment ; but they are all able to get on 
in the different professions, whilst you are obliged to be an artist aud can 
be nothing else. Now if you fail in art, you will regret not having been 
educated in the usual way.” I was certain that the good man was not 
deceived by my disguise, but was amusing himself by carrying on the 
joke, and I was at so little trouble,to keep up the farce, that I was aston- 
ished afterwards to find he was entirely in earnest, 

The following year, M. Dudevant introduced Francis Rollinat to me, 
whom he bad invited to Nohant to spend a few days, and I asked bim to 

uestion his father about a little fellow with whom he had chatted a good 

eal, at the first and last representation of “La Reine d’Espagne.” 
“ Why,” replied Rollinat, “ onjy the other day, in speaking of education, 
my father referred to him. He mentioned being struck by the quick in- 
‘ainense and easy manners of the youth of the present day, and among 
others of one who had talked to him of every thing, like a Professor, al- 
though he confessed he knew neither Greek nor Latin, and studied neither 
Law nor Medicine.’’—*“ And did it not strike your father, that the little 
Professor might be a woman ?’’—Was it you?” exclaimed Rollinat.— 
“ Yes,”—* Well, in all the conjectures to which your name, which was not 
to be traced, gave rise, that is the only ove that did not occur to him or 
tous. He was both impressed and puzzled ; he still inquires about it, 
and I shall not undeceive him. Give me leave to present him, without 
telling him aoything.”—‘ Do so ; but he will not recognize me, for it is 
not probable be looked at me.” 

I was mistaken; M. Rollinat had looked to such good purpose at my 
face that as soon as he saw me he gave a great jump, and exclaimed, 
“ What a fool I was!” 


ESSENCE OF PUNCH. 
Punch, whose written text generally lags far behind his illustrations, 
was rather more sprightly than usual, on the 26th ult. We subjoin a few 
specimens. 


Penny-a Linina 1n Fut Piay.—There has recently been a perfect 
glut of matter for the penny-a-liners, who have been enabled to make a 
series of rather satisfactory meals by helping the public to sup full of 
horrors during the last fortaight. Tne “ Poisoning Cases” have been, of 
course, a delicious topic for the paragraph-mongers, who have beea lite- 
rally living upon poison for nearly a month, and who get a fresh dinner 
by every fresh discovery of a little arsenic. The taste of the penay-a- 
liners having been once tickled by the deadly miaeral, they have been 
going about in all directions searching for poisons ; and, not satisfied with 
the cases actually in hand, they have been ransacking the graves of those 
who have been lovg dead. and endeavouring to grub up from their re- 
mains a few grains of arsenic out of which a dinner may be concocted. 
Everyone who has died suddenly within the last five years is pronouaced 
to have been the victim of poison, and it is probable that, if the peuny-a- 
liners bad their way, the Secretary of State would be fully employed in 
signing orders for exhumation in all cases that would admit of a series 
of paragraphs. 

No soover was the interest in the poisoning beginning to abate than 
the * gentlemen of the press’? have had what they will call another 
“ Jucky hit” in the melancholy catastrophe at Bedford Row, which 
they are makiog the most of, as will be seen from the following pa- 
ragraph :— 

*¢ The chambers of the deceased are not, as has been stated, within a few 
doors of Bediord Street, but are fully a street and a half off. The upper apart- 
ments of the house appear not to have been tenanted, for a board affixed out- 
side announces that they are to let. Here again there has been a crowd of 
idlers assembled throughout the day, although there is nothing whatever to 
be seen, and the beadles of the district have have had some trouble in per- 
suading people to ‘ move on.’ ”’ 

It is not very important to the public to know the exact geographical 
position of the chambers of the deceased ; and though we may admire the 
scrupulous accuracy with whieh the reporter corrects an erroneous state- 
ment to their being “ within a few doors of Bedford Street,” we cannot 
forget that the false statement was made by the reporters themselves ; 
. who, after getting a penny a line for saying what is not true, are paid 

another penny a line for setting the public right again. 

The reader will be much struck by the graphic powers of the writer, 
who describes the appearance of ‘the upper apartments of the house,” 
which he shrewdly imagines to have been untenanted ; an inference which 
has been acutely drawn by the keen-sighted observer, from the fact that, 
“a board affixed outside anuounces tnat they are to let.’’ We wonder 
the writer did not go on to speculate on the possibility that the bill might 
have been allowed to remain in the window after the apartment had been 
taken. This would have given an opportunity for a tew guesses at the 
terms on which the rooms might have been bad, with a speculative glance 
at the fixtures, aud a passing peep up the chimney; all of which would 
have been admissible under the attractive heading of *‘ Further Parti- 
culars, 

Some readers will admire the boldness and candour with which the re- 
porter admits, that “there is nothing whatever to be seen ;” and we can 
only wonder that where “ there is nothing to be seen,’’ there is much to 
be written. The allusion to “the beadles of the district’? gives to the 
concluding part of the report a degree of dignity, but not much force ; 
for, if they ‘‘ have had some trouble in persuading people to move on,” 
the beadledom of the district must be in a condition of feebleness border- 
ing on incapacity. We hope “ the beadles of the district’ will pluck up 
the courage to make the penny-a-liner himself.“ move on,’’ when he is 
next found prying about the premises. 

A Goop Begiyxinc.—The Times has eet the example of printing the 
letters of epistolary Members precisely as they are written. This will 
doubtlessly have a salutary effect, as our legislative wise-acres, when they 
see their errors exposed, will not be so fond of writing long letters. How- 
ever, we would not have the exposure stop here, for we should like to see 
the Z'imes and the other morning papers, printing the speeches of Hon. 
Members exactly as they are spoken. Put in undisguisedly all the 
“hems” and “ bas ;” spare not a single “A” that was either superfluous 
or deficient ; when a “ w”’ has usurped the place of a “wv” or vice versd, 
record by all means the bold usurpation ; show no mercy to bad gram- 
mar, throw no kind of ornament over inelegant sentences ; do not attempt, 
out of false kinduess, to strengthen the weakness of any mau’s logic, and 
there will soon be an end to long speeches. Thus when our Members are 
cured of the mania of letter-rtting, and have been ridiculed out of the 
folly of speech-makivg, we may begin to bave some little hope of the 
House of Commons. — 

Lopeines ror Literary TraveLLeRs.—One of our weekly contempo- 
raries (the London .4t/as) has taken to showing its impartiality in a very 


remarkable manner, by opening its columns to everybody—who will pay 


for them. Whenever a cause is pot quite strong enough to support a 


journal of its own, the paper alluded to will allow itself to be converted | 


into “an organ” at so much per week, according to the quantity of space 
that may be a upon. 


The journal in question may be regarded as a sort of ready-furnished | 
press, where every small party whose members have no | 


lodgings of the 
place of their own in which they can lay their heads together, may find 
respectable accommodation witbout the expense and the risk of a separate 


neither house nor home, and would be driven ignominiously from the 
doors of every journal in London but the one to which we have referred, 


week, in the hospitable columns of the paper, which rejoices inthe name 
of a certain well-known line of omnibases. Sometimes it is the Temper- 


columns of our respectable friend ; sometimes it is Kossuth who takes a 
suite of apartments at this literary lodging-house ; and, occasionally, the 
whole premises are to let--a fact we observe from their very vacunt as- 








| cock, and refused by the owner. Mr. Brundritt, of Runcorn, exhibit 
have been supplied with a local habitation and a name, at so much per | ' 7 yee 


\ t : _ Mr. Lawrence Peel, of this town, for fifteen guineas. A Dorking cock, 
snce movement which puts up, fora few months, in the ready-furnisbed | belonging to Mr. Alcock, of Windermere, sold for the extraordinary price 








pect. We presume the speculation succeeds, and we must confess we 
think the idea a very ingenious one ; for it not only comprises the plan 
of getting a paper filled without the cost of editing, but it provides a 
source of income, by letting out to literary tenants the very space, which, 
in ordinary cases, none but those who are well paid will occupy. 


Harp Case.—4. B. Seaman. “ Here’s a go, Bill! Yer might knock 
me down with the butt-end of a muskit, a’most! Blow’d if the game ain’t 
over, and we ain’t had no Innings!” 


—__-.—_——_ 


Uwsappreciatep Lapovrs or A Man In Orvice.—* When I was minis- 
ter,” says Thiers, “I used constantly to fiud my orders forgotten, or 
neglected, or misinterpreted. As [ have often said to you, men are natu- 
rally idle, false, timid (menteurs, laches, paresseux). Whenever I found 
an employé supposed that, because an order had been given, it bad been 
executed, or that, because he had been told a thing, it was truae—I gave 
him up as an imbecile. Bonaparte nearly lost the battle of Marengo by 
supposing that the Austriaos had no bridge over the Bormida. Three 
Generals assured him that they had carefully examined the river, and 
that there was none. It turned out that there were two, and our army 
was surprised. When I was preparing for war in 1840, I sat every day 
for eight hours with the Ministers of War, of Marine, and of the Interior. 
I always began by ascertaining the state of the execution of our previous 
determinations. I never trusted to any assurances, if better evidence 
could be procured. IfI was told that letters bad been despatched, I re- 
quired a certificate from the clerk who had posted them or delivered them 
to the courier. If answers had been received, I required their produc- 
tion. 

*T punished inexorebly every negligence, and even every delay. I kept 
my colleagues and my bureau at work allday, and almostall night. We 
were all of us half-killed. Such a tension of mind wearies more than the 
hardest bodily work. At night my servants undressed me, took me by 
the feet and shoulders, and placed me in bed, and I lay there like a corpse 
till moraing. Even my dreams, when I dreamt, were administrative. To 
do all this a man must bave an iron will and an iron body, and, what is 
rarer than either, indifference to the likes and dislikes of those about him, 
for he is sure to be hated. There is only one exception, and that is the 
case of ageneral. A good military administrator is the idol of his troops, 
because they feel that their comfort, and even their safety, is the result of 
his care and of his energy—he is their providence. But the labours of 
the civilian are unknown to those who profit by them. The sailors at 
Toulon gid not know that it was owing to me that their ships were well 
stored and victualled. My subordinates respected me, perhaps admired 
me ; but they looked on me as a severe taskmaster, whose exigencies no 
exertions could satisfy.” 


Branpy FRoM CoaL.—Brandy distilled from coal is one of the proposed 
applications of chemical science to support the wants of man, which is 
just now creating some sensation. Hitherto brandy has been made in- 
differently from potatoes, wine, beet-root, and other vegetable sources ; 
but from coal, villainous black mineral, miradile dictu! The experi- 
ments of Berthelot, which demonstrated the possibility of producing alco- 
hol from common coal, have so seized upon the imagination of some 
French Yankees, that it is seriously proposed to distil alcohol first from 
coal, and after dilution to give it the colour and taste of the best vin cog- 
nac. I have no doubt that the thing will be tried, for brandies have risen 
enormously. Possibly it may succeed, for Frenchmen are not only inge- 
nious, patient, and persevering, but very enterprising. For the iuforma- 
tion, probably amusement, of your readers, I may state that the modus 
operandi is as tollows: Coal gas is first distilled in the ordinary way, 
aud conducted into a receiver. It containsabout eight per cent of bydro- 
genous bi-carbon in a gaseous state, which is separated therefrom (rather 
a complicated affair), and introduced into a close vessel, coatainiog sul- 
phuric acid ; the vessel is agitated until the acid absorbs the gas. Water 
is then mixed with it, and the whole distiiled for alcohol, which is brought 
over. Good uews for the Londonderrys aud Lambtons, if the chemical 
experiment should prove capable of being applied to a manufacturing 
purpose. Our coal districts transformed into brandy-producing countries, 
rivalling with Angouleme itself, will be one of the curiosities of the nine- 
teenth century, although, probably, our children may fiod nothing ua- 
usual in asking for a drop of the best old Northumberland, or a glass of 
Durbam water, hot, with a slice of lemon, and not too much sugar.— 
Mining Journal. 

A WeppinG INTERRUpTED.—In the evening of the 25th of October last 
a family of distinction, residing in the Chaussée d’Antin, gave a grand 
banquet in honour of the signing of a contract for the marriage of their 
daughter, a young lady of great beauty, and possessed of not less than 
28,000f. a year, with Louis Elie Adolphus, Baron de Selhausen, a young 
man of 25, chief of ove of the most ancient and distinguished baronial houses 
of the province cf Silesia. In the midst of the banquet a rade-looking 
stranger arrived, and demanded to see the Baron. The conciérge told him 
that on actount of the joyful event of the day the family had given orders 
that no visitors should be admitted. The stranger insisted, aud the con- 
ciérge, getting angry, threatened to turn him out by force. At length, 
after a good deal of altercation, the stranzer espied a large bell, and be- 
gan ringing it furiously. This drew all the intabitants of the house to 
the wiudows, and the man then cried in a lond voice that he wanted to 
see Baron de Selhausen—at the same time threatening to ring the bell 
until his request should be complied with. The conciérge at last allowed 
him to go upstairs to the family, with whom the Baron was. Stalking 
into the middle of the room, the man cried out, “ My name is Bozeluc, 
and I let out carriages for hire. I have let out carriages to the Baron de 
Selhausen, and he owes me 700f.; but he will never pay me, for he is a 
swindler, and not a baron at all! I am not the only man he bas cheated 
—tailors, glovers, hotelkeepers, upbolsterers, painters, gilders, all sorts 
of tradesmen, in fact, have been swindled by him! Good people,” added 
Bozeluc solemnly, turning to the young lady’s parents, “ you had better 
put off the marriage, for I tell you again the man is no baron, buta 
swindler?” The marriage was postponed, and the soi-disant baron was, 
after some explanations, handed over to the custody of the police, until 
inquiries could be made about him. It was then ascertained that, instead 
of being a baron aud a German, he was only the son of a ruincd trades- 
man of the Ile de la Réunion (Bourbon ;) that he had come to Paris to 
accept a place as clerk in a bank ; and that, finding bis salary insufficient, 
be had taken to swindling, and had carried it on with such skill that he 
not Only made a vast number of dupes, but contrived to gain access to 
very good society. He has been tried and sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment and 5Of. fine— Galignani’s Messenger. 


Caxapian TrapE—Errects or Reciprocity.—We have obtained from 
the custom house the aggregate value of the imports from and exports to 
Canada for the season of 1855, being the first under the operation of reci- 
procal free trade under the late treaty. The total value of imports from 
and exports to Canada for two seasons have been as follows :— 


* i 1854, 1855. 
Value of imports, $1,090,292 $6,139,743 
OD GE MERON, |. oo. sensor pececs 1,178,925 5,870,920 


WI ANG binnkesccsccsae ecaneds $2,869,217 





$12,010,663 | 
2,869,217 


Inerease in 1855, $9,141,446 \ 

This vast increase in our Canadian trade in one season under the ope. | 
ration of the reciprocity treaty, is more expressive of the wonderful ef. | 
fects of the measure than any language we could use. From this exhibit | 
the public can judge of the intense activity that would be imparted to | 
our Canadian trade were the reciprocal principle extended to entire free | 
trade. It is a source of gratification to us that the first season’s trial so | 


fully justifies what we have claimed and predicted for the effects of the | 


measure when advocating its adoption.— Oswego Times, Jan. 31. 


| 
Fancy Povuttry at Liverpoot.—The Liverpool grand poultry hese | 
| Closed last evening, after @ most successful exhibition, both in regard to 
, the number and quality of the birds, and the sales effected. Of 400 pens, 
| containing 1,250 birds, exhibited, 50 have been sold by private contraet, 


and yesterday morning some 300 or 400 birds, many of which have been 
in the show, were sold by auction, by Messrs. Lucas, and realised various 


| prices, averaging about £1 a pen. Of one private sale, the following | 


, were the principal prices :—Pens No. 3 and 4, of black Spanish fowls | 
(newspaper) establishment. All the little incipient movements that have | a Mavi s < ptioh as 


property of Mr. Davies, of Kaowsley-hail, for Lord Derby’s collection, at 
the very high figure of £100 per pen, £40 was offered for one Spanich | 


pen of Spanish jets, for which he was offered £60, but be refused to part 
with them at that “ low price.” Pen No. 11, class 1, was purchased by | 


of £20, bat the enterprising purchaser refused to give his name. Pen 169, | 
containing a young game cock, and two game chickens, belonging to Mr. 
Hineson, of Buck-lane, became the property of Mr. Bailey, of London, on 


| yesterday in Dublin Castle. 





payment of ten guineas. Another Dorking cock sold for £10, the pur- 
chaser being the Rev. Stepben Donne, of Oswestry. A pen of bantams, 
containing a cock and two hens, the property of Mr. Dixon, of Bradford, 
were bought by Mr. Conyers, of Leeds, for £20. The other pens ranged 
from eight, and six, to three guineas each.—.Vorthern Daily Times, 
Jan. 19. 

Tue Irisz Covrt.—Lord Carlisle’s first levee for the season was held 
The attendance was very numerous, and 
comprised a full sprinkling of the nobility and gentry of all political per- 
suasions. Ags usual, siuce the quartering of Dr. Cullen upon this country, 
there was not a single member of the Roman Catholic hierarchy present 
to pay this trifliog mark of respect to the Queen’s representative, nor, 
with the exception of Dean Meyler, the enlightened parish priest of West- 
land-row, was there even a dignitary of that Church bold enough to en- 
counter the consequences that would follow a departure from the ban pro- 
neunced against Castle Catholics by Archbishop Cullen. As far as num- 
bers went, yesterday’s levee was more numerously attended than any 
similar ceremonial since the viceroyalty of Earl De Grey in 1842. Of 
course, the Queen’s visit to lreland is not taken into this calculation.— 
Dublin letter, Jan 24, 


Suockinc DeatH By Frre.—It is our painful duty to record the death 
of Miss Caroline Luttrell, second daughter of Colonel Luttrell, of Kilve 
Court, Somerset, from the shock and exhaustion caused by a severe sur- 
face burn, occasioned by accidentally setting fire to her dress while light- 
ing the tapers on a Christmastree. It appears that on Friday week Mrs, 
Luttrell—the gallant gentleman himself being away on duty with his 
regiment at Cork—entertained some friends at a family réunion, and 
that one of the amusements of the evening was to be the distribution of 
little presents from a Christmas tree. During the evening the deceased 
young lady left the circle for the purpose of lighting the tapers on the 
tree, and desire] none of the party to visit the room until she rang the 
bell. To insure that no intruders would enter Miss Luttrell turned the 
key of the door, and commenced lighting up the tree. Unfortunately, 
she commenced lighting the lower tapers first, and then, reaching up to 
light those on the higher branches, her thin evening dress caught fire and 
she was immediately enveloped in flames. It appeara that the deceased 
ran to the bell and pulled it violently, and afterwards unlocked the door 
and proceeded towards the room where the company were assembled. Oo 
meeting her surrounded with flame and smoke their horror, it may be 
conceived, was extreme. Her brother, assisted by others, with great dif- 
ficulty extinguished the flame, but not until after receiving a severe burn 
on the hand. Medical assistance was immediately sent for. Miss Lut- 
trell’s eyelids, face, and neck were found to have suffered the most from 
the flames ; but it was at first hoped that no fatal result would follow. 
The exbaustion, however, and shock caused to the system were too great, 
and on Monday she died. The deceased wasin her 25th year.—- Western 
Flying Post. 

Exrraorpinary Case or Cisornacoromy.—On Wednesday morning 
an extraordinary operation was performed by Mr. Cock, surgeon, at Gny’s 
Hospital, upoa Mr. Thomas Guildford, aged 21 years, residing at Low- 
field-street, Dartford. It appears that the unfortunate geutleman, while 
asleep, swallowed a false double tooth, which was let into the jaw with a 
silver plate, and which stuck fast at the end of his throat, nearly suffo 
cating him. Mr. Martin, surgeon, of Dartford, who was sent for, found it 
impossible to remove this foreign substavce, and advised an instant re- 
moval to Guy’s Hospital. Here Mr. Cock performed the operationin a 
skilful manner. The case excited considerable interest amongst the pro- 
fession. The unfortunate gentleman is going on well.— London paper, 
Jan, 25. —— 

ACCIDENTAL Porsoninc.—On Tuesday afternoon three gentlemen were 
accideutally poisoned at a dinner party at Provost M’Iver’s house, Ding- 
wall, Scotland. It appears that the party consisted of Provost M’Iver, 
Mr. L. M. Mackenzie, of Findom, two Catholic priests, and several ladies. 
After dinner, and when the ladies had retired, the geutlemen were seized 
with pains in the throat and mouth, and in halfan-hour the two priests 
and Mr. Mackenzie were dead. Provost M’Iver was in a hopeless state 
yesterday morning. The case is undergoivg investigation. It is believed 
that the roast meat was garnished with hemlock, and that the wine excit- 
ed the chy mical action of the poison. The names of the priests are the 
Rev. James Gordon Beanley and the Rev. Angus Mackenzie Eskdale. 
Mr. Mackenzie was about to become son-in-law to Lord Lovat. None of 
the ladies were affected.—London Times, Jan, 25. 


Tue Mozart Centenary.—Preparations are being made in Germany 
to celebrate with great pomp the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Mozart, which will fall on the 27th June next. At Gotha, Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, Dresden, Carlsruhe, Darmstadt, and Hamburg, the Governments 
have devoted ample funds for the purpose. At other places musical fes- 
tivals will be held, which will last two or three days, and in which all 
the philharmonic societies of Germany wiil assemble. The receipts of 
these festivals will be despatched to the Mozart Society at Gotha, the ob- 
ject of which is to facilitate the excention of music amongst the lower 
classes of society. 

IrtsH Paper Trape.—We have heard with much pleasure that Mr. W. 
G. Plunkett, son of Mr. Plunkett, of Boyle, and J. C. Bower, E-q.,CE, 
have obtained a patent for the manufacture of paper aud textile fabrics 
from the following plauts—viz., the yellow iris, or common flagger, the 
burdock, the coltsfoot, and from the leaves and stems of red aud white 
beet, and mangold wurtzel; also from the stems of Swedish, Aberdeen, 
and other turnip bulbs. We bave seen specimens of paper and millboard 
manufactured by hand from several! of the foregoing plants, and of fibre 
from the iris or yellow flagger, which appears to bave all the properties 
of the best flax. The iris contains a large proportion—at least 75 per 
cent.—of paper material.— Boyle Gazette. 


Act AGAINST THE ImpoRTATION OF IRISHMEN.—There was an amusing 
act of Parliament passed in 1425, which was entitled, ‘* Scotchmen should 
bring nae man furth of Ireland without ane testimonial.” It was explain- 
ed in the act that this was not done “to break the auld friendsbip be- 
tween the people of Scotland and the Irishry of Ireland.”’? In connection 
with this act there was a good story teld of a scene between Lord Mea- 
dowbank, now Mr. Maconochie, and Daniel O’Connell, which occurred in 
the course of a debate in the House of Commons. Daniel O’Connell had 
made a very violent attack upon the Scoteh statue book, and maintain- 
ed that the whole of the old Scotch acts of parliament were relics of a 
barbarous age, not founded upon right reason or sound policy; upon 
which Mr. Maconochie rose up and begged to dispute the accuracy of Mr. 
O’Connell’s statement, for, so far back as 1425, there was an act passed 
in Scotland against the importation of the Irish. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.)— Sheriff Barclay’s Lecture at Dundee. 


Estate or Locusuiei.—This fine estate, situate on the banks of Loch- 
shiel, in the district of Moidart Invernesssbire, and rich in bistorical asso- 
ciations with the ’45, has been sold by Mr. Macdonald, the late proprietor, 
to Mr. Hope Scott, of Abbotsfords, for £24,500. The property is strictly 
Highland in its character ; bas valuable fishing in the river Shiel, with 
grouse and other game, and a large tract of country susceptible of im- 
provement. 

How Rartway Money Gors.—-We find that the Caledonian Railway 
has expended on 15 Acts of Parliament £263,754 ;--it has compounded 


| with bis principal creditors, and destroyed the faith in the security of pre- 


ference shares. Fora similar amount of paper and talk, the Eastern 
Counties has paid £663,557, which fully accounts for-the disappearance 
of its 6 per cent. dividend. The Great Western has expended £611,291 
on 26 Acts, aud the London and North-Western has indulged in the luxu- 
ry of 183 Acts, at a cost of £627,893. The Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
the Midland Railways have expended £721,451 and £891,363 respectively 
—with what results the dividends now payable on those lines will show ; 
in short, as a generai rule, the diminution in the rate of profits is in pro- 
portion to the amount expended in law and engineering. The total 
amount paid by 160 companies is £14,086,110--a sum nearly equal to 


| one-half of that portion of the capital of the French lines, which, as we 


have already shown, returns a net profit of £3,355,739 per annum.— Daily 


| Vews. 


Curious GeoLogicaL Discovery.—The Durham County Advertiser 
informs us that while excavating the new dock at West Hartlepool the 
remains of an ancient {forest was brought to light, with its trees and 
plants as they grew and decayed on the spot. There were likewise found 
hazel nuts in great perfection, and number, and the antlers and harder 
portions of the stag. Portions of the skull of an ox have likewise been 


obtained. Beneath this ancient forest and the bed of clay in which it 


grew is a bed of “ drift,” and embedded in this part of an elephant’s 
trunk was discovered a few days back. This is the first time that the re- 


_ mains of this animal have been found in this county, although the York- 
_ Shire coast has contributed many specimens to the neighbouring museums. 


THE Late Samvet Rocers.—We hear that the Rogers’ Diaries are 
not so nearly ready for the press as rumour hadit. Mr. Moxon—the 
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of the poet—has a volume of Ta- 
taken down by Mr. Dyce. This volume is nearly 
The diaries kept by Mr. Rogers himself, some of 
the choicest morsels, in which are reports of conversations wilh the _— 
Duke, are at the disposal of the poet’s relatives, the Messrs. Sharpe. . 0- 
gers, it is said, left no instructions as to the particular disposal of b _ 

rs. Samuel Phillips, we believe, had at one time a commission irom 
the poet to write bis life, but the young critic passed away, like so won 
other contempotaries before the aged poet was gathered to his fathers. 
No successor to the task was ever named by Rogers.—Athenaum. 


ublisher, but not, it seems, executor, 


Je Talk in the press, 
ready for the public. 


Queer Dectsioy.—At Castle Eden, the other day, in an assault case, 
the Rev. Mr. Park, in announcing the decision of the bench, addressed the 
defendant in the following manner :—As the assault is not proved we will 
dismies the case om your payiag the costs, but if you refuse to do £0, then 
we shall fine you for the assault !—Darlington and Stockton Times. 

A CommeroraL Curtstmas Box.—Mr. J. P. Heywood, of the firm of A. 
Heywood, Sons, and Co., exteasive bankers, Liverpool, has given the 
handsome sum of one thousand guieneas, to be divided among the clerks 
aud emp/oyes of the establishment, as a timely aid to them, as clerks with 
fixed salaries, during the pressure caused by the war. 
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5. Kt checkmates. 


Yj 3 
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ia Y, 
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ty 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 37], 
White. Black. 
1. B tks R. P tks B. 
2. Ki tks Pat RO. P tks Kt. 
3. RtoQ Kt 2 H P tke 
4. KiteQB3 | Pwo Q 


To Corresroxpents.--S. Loyd. We print your Problem above and shall 
have pleasure (wn-a-Loyd) in hearing from you often.-D. R. The N. Y. Chess 
club is in a very flourishing condition. (158 Tenth street.) Look in and ask 
for W. Perrin, the Sec’y. on Tuesday, Thursday, or Friday evening.—S. F. 
The Chess Magazine will be doubtless forth-coming ; but until some fifty 
more subscribers’ names are sent in C. H. 8. will make no irrevocable pledge 
to that effect. It is for that reason that he will not at present, receive subscrip- 
tions, 
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LADY OF HIGH RESPECTABILITY, WHO HAS BEEN EDUCATED IN FUROPE 

asa first class Governess, and is experienced in Teaching, wishes for an engagement as 
Resident Teacher. She bas a thorough knowledge of Engli-h and French Literature ; also, 
Music, Itatiav, Drawing, and usual requisites of a good ecucation. Address R, 8S——, Albion 
office. References of the first order can be produced. 


/Y\HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 


in course of payment. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


Tbe Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 


and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ran 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &e.) at rom $10 to $°0 
to be pure and unadulterated, 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRs. vases. 
JALICS & CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bond « Large Stock of Superior Red 
from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (inelud- 
r dozen—al! of which they warrant 
FREKUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 

No. 102 Fulton Street. 





Pros; , be had on application at the Agency 
Prospectus, with rates and every information cas AT WALL STREET. ’ 
ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN. 





this Market. 


Warranted 4th proof, as Imported. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Ga 

N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. ‘ 

IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rare’ 


$10 00 per dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen, 
$12 00 per dozen. 


Flavoured Toddy will do well to 


1. 
Its 


y metwitLin 


EXTKA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. 
“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine 
ry this. $3 00 per yallon. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE, STILTON CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wioe Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 





FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLE 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
1 Medal and Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 
9 (nine) Silver medals, from the American and Mechanics Institutes. 
1 Gold medal, for 1855, from the American Institute—the only gold medal ever awarded for the 
manufacture of Fishing Rods, Reels and takle in the U.S. The «bove first Class premiums have 
been awarded to J. & J. ©. Conroy, 65 Fulton &t., N. Y , for the best Fishing Rods, Reels and 
Tackle of all kinds. J. & J. C. C., request the inspection «f wholesale dealers and amateurs to 
their large and unequalled stock of ihe above articles. many of which are reduced in prices. 
Kvery cescription of Netting for ssle or made to order. 
A large quantity of Bamboo Poles. 
400 Suucewood Poles of the best quality 
Rods, Keels &c,, made and repaired. 
A fresh supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 


JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 

TH E great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in demand amongst 
those consumers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anything 

yet in use is acknowledged by all thax try it, and its meritsouly need to be kuown, whence it 

will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 

DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 

that common Sale atus has, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 

for the health of her children will not failto us« it. Medical men unanimously admit that the 

excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratus, which being constantly consumed in bread, 

is very destructive to health. It deranges the stomach, secretes in the system, and is the cause 

of many afflictions that consumers are not aware of. But th-re is no daower in using the DIKT- 

ETI SALERATUS, tt being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 

for raising, which is sufficient to produce 

ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 

of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 

mach superior to Super-carbonate of Soda tor making short biscuit, and all kinds ofcake. None 


will dispute this ater trying it. 5 , 
Manufaci ured by JAMES PYLF, 114 Warren Street, New York. 


And sold by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 

LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
A to subscribers iu the CLTY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada, 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 
ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York, 








from 


CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 -outh John Street, Liverpool. 


HUROPEHAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU FTFRYET, NEW YORK, 
WILLMEK & ROGERS, [MPURTER* OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the onl” .uthorized Agentsin the United Statesfor the Illuse 
V trated London News, whichthey supply by singlenumbers to purchasers,to annualsub 
scribers and tothe wholesaletrade. 
Volumes 2¢and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps ,andeverythingofinterestre- 
\ating to the War, land andsea-fights, batiles and sieges. 
Volume 26 willcommence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapersdeliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrivel ofthesteam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subserlptionsreceived for every Newspaper or Periodica) publishedin GreatBritein,Ireland, 
the Voutinent ot parene. ey pone need any part ofthe world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities, 
* CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 
TO SOUTHERNERS, 


Complete setsand single vo- 
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which will be continwed as heretofore under the same firm. 


nearly opposite Broadway Thearre ) 
ties. we propose in addition to our own publications to SUPPLY THE TRADE AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES with those of the principal houses in Boston and Philadelphia. 


——— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO,, 


EG to announce to their friends and the public, that from the Ist of Febrnary, 1856, MR. 
DAVID A., WELLS is associated with them in their Bookselling and Publishing Business, 


Removal. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO. have removed to their new premises, No. 321 Broadway, (np stairs, 
In this central loeation, with more room and other f*ei!i- 


Importation of Foreign Books. 


Special orders for the Trade and Private Libraries will be execnted as heretofore, at a mode- 

rate rate of commission. Any book ya in Great Britain or France will be supplied by 

the return steamer, (Orders forwarded by every st amer. 

Public Libraries, Lyceums, &e., supplied at Wholesale Prices with ang Books published in 

the Unived States or Europe. 

We intend to devote particular attention to this department and respectfally solicit orders. 

An experience of twenty years will enubie us to fil] them satisfactorily. 

G. P. PUTNAM & CO. have in press, from early sheots, and by speci 

the authors, toe following new Books : ¥ special arrangement with 
I.—LETTERS FROM THE U. S., CANADA, & CUBA. By the Hon. Mi 

of Honour to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. Completein lL vol. 12mo, $I, » x me Bore, Maid 

«*» The high position of Miss Murray, and the respect im which she is held by ber numerous 

friends, for intelligence, accomplishments, and unassuming social virtues, will doubtless cause 

a large demand for this pleasant volume of familiar letters on persons and things in the New 

World. 

1t.—MIS8 BREMER’S NEW WORK. By special arrangement, 

with the editions in Sweden, Germany, and in Eugland. (shortly). 


New Copyright Books. 


II!.—THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY fer 1856, or 
By David A. Wells, A. M. Containing a Likeness of Richard M. Hoe, 


to be issued simultaneously 


Year Book of Facts, 
ot New York, 12mo,, 


cloth, $1 25. (Now Ready). 

1V.—tHE YEAR BOOK OF AGRICULTURE, Or, The Annual of Agricultural Progress 
and Discovery, for 1856. By David A. Wells, A. M. 1 vol, 8vo, pp. 40 with illustrations, $1 50, 
Now Ready 


V.—WELLS’ FAMILTAR SCIENCE: Or, The Familiar Explanation of the General Laws 
and Principles of the varios Physica! avd Natural Sciences, a- d their applications to the wants 
and occupations of every day life. lémo. 55) pages, $1 50. ith numerous illustrations. By 
David A. Wells, A.M. Now Ready. * 
VL—DR. KANE’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 2 vols, 8vo., with numerous fine illustra- 
tions, $5. In the Spring. 
The Trede supplied with this work when issued, at the publishers’ pric+s. Orders solicited, 
VIi —PROF. DANA’S PLATES to the Crustacea of the U. 8. Exploring Expedition. A 
superb Folio, very carefully c lowed. Price $i0. The Text, in 2 vols,40 $25. Now Ready. 
VIIL—PROF GRAY’ PLATES to the Botany of the U. 8. Exploring Expedition. Folio. 
coloured, $30. Nearly ready. The Text, vol, 1 4to. $10. '. 
1X.—PKUF. GRAY’S LESSUNS in Botany and Vegetable Physiology, for Schools, 12mo, 
March. 
Tae KOF. GRAY’S MANUAL of the B stany of the Northern States. New revised edition, 
1 vol. small 8v0., wuiform with Kotanical 4 ex’-book. 

XU.—THE WORLD’s PRUGRESS.—A Dictionnry of dates. New edit'on with continuation 
to 1855, (150 peges mew matter) Edited by G. P. Putnam, A.M. 12mo. $200. 
XIL—IKVING’S LIF&® OF WASHINGSON. Subscribers Edition, vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. Now 
ready. Price $2 each. 

N.B—Vol. 3 is now in press. 

XIIL—IKVING’S WORKS. New Impressior. 
XIV.—BAVARD TAYLOR’S WORKS. 
XV.—ADDISON’S WORKS. 


15 vole., various bindi« gs 
Revised edition. 6 vols. various bindings. 
By Prof. Greene. New edtion. 6 vols, 


XVI.—GOLDSMITH’s WORKS. By Prior. New edition. 4 vols, 
XVIIL—KENNEDY’S WORKS. New edition. 3 vols. 
XVIIL_—FENNIMORE CoOrvER’S WORKS. New edicion. 33 vols. 


Also New Editions of Mixs Wa'ner’s Works, 7 vols. Hood's Works, 4 vols. 
dia, 6 vols. Cooper’s Naval History, 1 vol. Curtis’ Potiphar Papers, 1 vol. 
Potier, 1 vol. De Vere’s Book of Nature, 1 vol 

Conntry Life, 8 vols. Prof. Dana’s Minerology, 1 vol 


APPLETON’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CU., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
The Following Important New Works. 
HE CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE with his 
Brother Joseph. Selected and translated with Explanatory Notes, from the ‘* Memoires du 

Roi Joseph.’’ Two thick voluses, l2mo., with Portraits of Napoleon and Joseph Bonaparte. 
Price $2. 
WITLAGE AND FARM COTTAGES—The Requirements of American Village Fouses con- 
sidered and suggested. With designs for such houses of modera’e cost. By Henry W. Cieave- 
land, William Backus and Samuel 1). Beckers. 1 vol., 8vo., tlustrated with 100 engravings. 
SONGS AND BALLADS UF THE AMBRICAN REVOLUTLON—With notes and illas- 
trations. Bv Frank Mine | vol., 12mo., with two illustrations by Darley. $1. 

PHENIXIANA; or, Sketchs and Buriesques. By Jobu Phenix, 1 vol., LImo. With 
ortrait. Si. 
. THE IRISH ABROAD AND AT HOME; At the Coart and in the 
of ** The Brigade.’? Keminisernces of an Emigrant Milesian. " 
BEAUTY FOR ASHFS; or, the Old and New Doctrine concerning tne sate of Infants after 
eath, Contrastead By B. F. Barrett. Lvol., 12m. 50 cents. 
Bi uae OF FANCY—A Poem, in four cantos, with netes. By Richard Alsop. 1 
vol.,1 } 


Home Syclope- 
Melville's Israel 
Dr. Hawk’s Egypt, 1 vol. Miss Cooper’s 

Prot. Gray's Works, &c. 





Camp. With souvenlis 
1 vol., 12mo. 








RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
D tormed that mineral waters, under the name of *‘ Saratoga’? water, and salts, ulder the 
pame of ‘* Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 





New York, 19th Jan., 1856. 
Gp taaisrore, weoD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
announcemenct of their Glasgow House : 
Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185°. 
We have this day oponed & branch of our honse in London, under the firm ot DRNNISTOUN, 
CROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
as resident partners. ‘. 
We take this opportunity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX. 
DENNISTOUN, Jun., sorfs of our Principal, Mr ALEXANDER DENNISLOUN are now and 
have been since Ist January, 1854, partneis of this house and all its branches. 
J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 





MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and Indellible picture 
upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Envamelied and 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 

Company.—C. KR. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sate a most complete, cheap, 
simple and etticient Gas Machine, adapted in all respects to the wants of private dwellings. pub- 
lic and private schoois, churches, colleges, factories, founderies, hotels, watering places, &.. as 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying 1o C. RK. WOODWORTH 
& CO., No. 74 Wail street, N. Y. 


FAEMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 


applying (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 
NONICAL BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, IS SO SUPERIOR THAT IT 
commands in New York a preference of haifa do'lar a barrel. These mills are well adapted 
for all kinds of grinding. Between fifty andrixty Premium Medals have been awarded to the 
Mills, and the Flour, and almost a volume of testimonials. Warehouse for Flour and Mills 191 
Duane Street. New York. 


fn. 











Pp ost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U. 8. Steamer GEORGE 
LAW, will close at this Officeon WEDNESDAY, the 20th day ot February, at 1 o'clock, 
P.M. ISAAC V, FOWLER, Postmaster. 


Post Office Notlee.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Bremen, per U.S 
Steamer WASHINGTON, will close at this Uffice on SATURDAY, the 23d day of Peb- 
ruary, at 1014 o’clock, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 








—A_ SS —— 
TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
A RETIRED CLERGYMAN, restored to health in afew days, after many years of great 


in hervous suffering, is anxious to make known the meenscf cure, Will send (f. ee) the pre- 
ription used, Direct the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, No. 59 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MADEIRA WINES. 


"THE Subscriber offers for sale some choice lots of old Madeira Win’ s of the years 1834, 1886 

_ And 1828, in five condition, shipped by one of the first Houres in the Island—these wires are 
now developing their fine qualities being soft and nutty, uniting delicacy and richness of fiavour, 
with 6n exceedingly agreeable aroma, 
Ashburton Sherry .—This is a very scft rich and fine flavoured wine of great age and 
unrivalled by any of a sitnilar kind on sale’in this country—also choice Amontillado, Oloroso, 
no de Pusto and Monzovilla Sherry, 
fea ‘ec Douro Port,—Severa! lots some very old in Bottle—these wines are produced 
m the finest vineyard of the upper Douro in Portugal possessing characteristics of genuine 


Port, richness of colour, a soft fruity and generous taste, freedom from sweetness without too 
miuch astingency. 


COGNAC BRAND Y 
MA LY WHISKEY, 
GIN, in Demijobn and 








is 
Vi 


of old importations—LONDON DOCK JAM4ICA RUM. SCOTCH 

VERY OLD MONONGAHILA WHISKEY— HOLLAND SCHIEDAM 

Bottles of the finest qualities imported, at the lowest market prices, 
HOMAS McMULLEN 44 Beaver street, N. Y¥. 


A NEW LIGHT.—KEROSENE, OR COAL OIL! 
TZ Secured by Patents. 
E intensity of the light obtained from this oil, will be found to exceed that cf any other oil 
Te liquid heretofore known to the publie. 
Pe Ans a Pure Distillation from Coal, without the admixture of Spirits of Turpentine 
pe ¥. onol, is Warranted not to be explosive. Insurance Companirs allow it to be used without 
‘daijional ) remium, 
ose who reed or write munch at night 
- Steody and Sot to the Eye. Pa 
or geoeral family ure, burning in Steamboats, Shipping, Railroad Cars, Churches, Factories 
— and Light-honses, this oil is as yet enequalled wt on 5 , 
y og tins brittinntiy, without Smoking or Crusting the Wick 
) {xPosure, and is not affected by the coldest weather. 
the eaab aieee — Lamps to be found at the store of the undersigned, are recommended as 
foot ene oe the peculiar qualities of the oil, each lamp giving a light equal to two tix 
118 Oil can be used in Camphene and Sylvie Oi] Lam li 
4 y § x sandc lie 
ote, Country Residences, end te poe ps and can be adapted to chandeliers for 
he usual discount to waolesale dealers, 








will find it a great acquisition, as the light is Remark- 


; does not deteriorate or evaporate 


i : AUSTENS, Agents of 
THE NORTH AMERICAN KEROSENE CO., 
57 Beaver Street, New York. 








A. LANGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
GILT MOULDINGS, 


RNAMENTED PICTURE aia oe ee 
sored Gastbier ru RE AND LOOKING FLASS FRAMES, 206 William Street, cor- 








western States, where rersons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘*Con- 
gress’? water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
ditch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of ConGREsS Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Congress Water. fre- 
quently producing griping paius, vertigo, &c., sometimes nae in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the digesti: e powers snd destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of dyspepsia incurabie—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
doced by saline cathartics disroived in ordinary water—while ConGress WaTER produces nei- 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as weil as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during sixty- 
three years past bas bu jitup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the name of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the oppoctunity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public ou the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, ina 
long series of years. The injury ‘hus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurions effects from their use, they 
in fature refuse the genuine ConGREsS WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterteiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
you can rely on—ConGress WaTER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 
is the cork of every bottle of genuine ConGress Water, viz: *‘ ConGress WaTeR—C & W.”’— 
if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saraioga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but ivjurious—not possessing 
even the virtues of ibe common Seid!itz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
Gress WaTER artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
«8 follows :—** it is impossible to recombine the ingredients so as to make an article of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
you list pod nee sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft for the 
amount ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine ConGress WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 


tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 





FFICACIOUS CURE FOR CORNS, BUNIONS, CALLOSITIES, 
Nails Growing into the Flesh, and every Disorder of the Feet, tya New and Peculiar 
Method, without Cutting, or without causing the Slightest Pain. 
Mr. Levi, Surgeon Chiropodist, ef No. 3 Conduit street, Regent street, London, and No. 50 
Bis Rue de Rivoli, Paris, patronized by the Royal Family and Nobility of Great Britain aud 
France, may be consultea from 10 o'clock in the morning untill 4 in the afiernoen, daily, 
(Sunéay excepted,) at NO. 91 ELEVENTH STREET, BETWEEN FIFTH AND sIXTH 
AVENUES. 
Coples of Testimonials. 
[From bis Imperial Majesty, Napoleon II[., Emperor of France. ] 
Je certifie que M. Levi enleve les cors avec une extreme habilete. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
{From his Grace the present Duke of Cleveland. } 
I certify that Mr. Lavi bas completely cured my corns. 
CLEVELAND, 17 St. James’s Square, London. 


{from the Most Noble the Marquis of Landsdowne } 
Mr. N. Levi extracied # corn from me with perfec: facility and success. 
LANDSDOWNE, 54 Berkeley Square, London. 


[From Robert Ferguson, Esq., M. D., Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty of Great Britain ] 
r. Levi has most skillfully extracted two coins from my feet, without giving me the slight- 
est pain. ROBT FERGUSON, M.D. 
2 Queen street, May Fair, London, March 3, 1838. 
From Thomas ©. Butler, Jr., Esq.—A member of my tamily was operated upon in New Or- 
leans, in March last, in my presence, by Doctor Levi, who removed a number of corns from two 
large busions withont pain, which had been extremely painful for many years, affecting the 
healih very much. The relief has been entire trom excruciating pain, and there is no return of 
suffering. To persons suffering irom like cause, I would recommend them to have them ree 
moved by Dr. Levi, as an effectuai cure. THOMAS C, BUTLER, Jr., 
Cincinnati, Aug., 1853. Sixth street, opposite Medical College. 
From H. J. Feltus, Esq.—Unsolicited by Mr Levi, I beg leave totestify to his successful skil 
in having perfectly removed a large bunion of long standing, without cansing any pain. 
Philadelphia, July 27, i852. H. J. FELTUS, No. 4 Boston row. 
In addition to the above authenticated testimonials, mary thousands more in his possession 
(among which are several from ladies of he highest rank) can be seen by favoring him with a 
cali at his office, 91 KLEVNTH STKERT, between 5th and 6th Avennes, New York. 
NX, B. NO PROFESSIONAL CONNECTION WITH ANY PERSON, 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Capital,........ seen awe ache -++.-$1,000,000, 
Actumulated SR oer as Tt ett 
Annuallincome......... eteesese cee $90,000, 


Eooxomc AL Management, the investment of funds in Canada at high raies of interest, and 
premiams lower than those of the majority of offices, yettafer, because carrying 4 larger 
allowance for contingencies, are amongst the characteristics of this Company. The Public are 
invited to compare its progress and position, especiaily in reference to its Accumulated Assur- 
ance Fund, with those of any other institution of corresponding duration and extent. } 
At the date of the last published balance-sheet. the total iiabilities were $688,744, and the total 
assets $976,116, showing a balance in the Company’s favour ot $287,372. The last year’s dividend 
of profit awarded to a-sured in Mutual Braneb ef tore than one year’s standing was equivalent 
to 15 per cent. upon the gross premiums received in the year. 
Assurances are granted ot ordinary or special kinds: For life, with or without profit; Endow- 
ments; Haif-credic ; on Joint-Lives and Survivorship. Annuities immediate and deferred. 


RATES OF PREMIUNS TO ASSURE $100. 








TO SOUTHERY TRAVELLERS. 


NLAN 
hat eR OUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE 
commodious Side enol Coe note _ - assengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 
Wedneeian nen — lp JAMESTOWN, on Savurday afiernoen, or ROANOKE, on 
SOU THERN MILLING thos nto ee sad connect next morning with the G REAT 
fivedays. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and dateceun. yy Bay Se So ” 
PORE EE RN LUOLAM & PCRASANTS, 32 Broadway. 
either place, $10 00 {oy Te poseeedte Petersburg and Richmond as wsaal, -Farote 




















” | FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, 

— 

S : Half Premium | Whole Prem. | At 60, or death | At 65, or death 
| With Profit | With’t Profit | 1,: seven years | rem’dr of =| if earlier. if earlier, 
25 $1 89 $173 $ 94 $1 88 $218 $196 

30 223 201 6 213 273 2 38 

35 2 57 2 32 1 23 2 46 | 3 48 2 92 

40 5 05 273 1 44 2 88 4 65 371 








ication'to 
SIMONS, Secretary. 


Detailed information and all requisite papers may be — on’ar pl 


HOMAS Y 





NICARAGUA; Its Peop'e, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Inter Oceanic Canal, 
With Numerous Urigival Mops and Iiimetratioms. By E.G. Squier. New dition, 2 vols., 


vo. $4. 

HISTORY OF NEW NETHERLANDS ; or, New York underthe Dutch. By E. B. G’Cal- 
lughan, M.D. Second Ed¢ision. ’ ° 

hocUMENTARY HIStORY OF THE REVOLUTION—-Consisting of Letters and 
Papers relating to the Uoutest for Liberty, chiefly in Sowh Carolina From Originals in the 
_— of the Editor, and other sources—lj64—1776. By k. W. Gibbes, M.D. 1 vol., 8vo. 

4 50. 





MAGINN’S MISCELLANIES 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


HE SHAKESPEARE PAPERS of the late Dr. Maginn Re'ng the Third Volume of his 
Miscellaneous Writings. Kdiuted &c. by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. I2mv. Cloth. $1 OO. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE ODOHERTY PAPERS; Formieg the first portion of the Miscellaneous Writings of 
the late Dr. Magion. With an Uriginal Memoir. and copious Notes, by ir. R. Shelton Mae- 
kenzie, and a Porirait on Steel. 2-vols., 12m0. Cloth, Price $200; Half Calf or Morecco 
Extra, $4 00. 

For more than a quarter cf a century, the most remarkable magazine writer of his time was 
the late William Maginn, LL.D., well known as the sir Morgen Odoberty of Blackwood's Ma- 
gazine, and as the piiecipsl centributor, for macy y-ars, to Fraser's and other peciodicals. The 
combined learning, wis, el quence, eccentricity, and humou-~ of Maginn, had obtained tor him 
(long betore bis death, in 1843) the tile of the modern Rabe'ats. His magazine articles possess 
extraorcinary me:it. He had the art of putting a vast quantity of animal +piriis upon paper, but 
his graver articles—which contain sound anc seri. us principles of criticism—are earnest and 
weli reasoned. F 

LIfE OF THE RT. HON. JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. By his Son, Wm. Henry Cur- 
ran ; with Notes and Adaitions, by Dr. R. Suelton Mackenzie, and a Portrai: on steel. ‘12mo. 
cloth. Price $1 25. 

SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. By the Right Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil, M.P. 
— with a Memoir and Notes, by Dr. R. Sheiton Mackenzie. Fourth Edition. In 2 vols, 
Price $200. 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches of his Own Time. By Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty io [relana ; with Iliustrations by Darley. Third 
Kdition. 1l2mo., cloth. Price #1 25. 

MOURE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. Memoirs of the Life of the Rt Hon. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. By Thomas Moore ; with Porwait af er Sie Joshua Reynolds. 2 vols., 12mo., cloth. 
Price $2 00. 

Bils OF BLARNEY. 


By Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, Editor of ‘* £heil's Sketches of the 
Irish Bar,” i 


‘*Noctes Ambrosian,’ &c, lémo., cloth. Price Bi Ov. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


C. S. FRANCIS & CO, 252 BROADWAY, N. Y, 


HROUGH their LONDON AGENCY, carefully attend to the importation of all Books and 
Periodicals for which they may receive orders, a «mal! commission only being charged for 
the business. Tbe same attention given to an erde for a single book as for a quantity. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, NEW AND OLD, PUBLISHED IN LONDON, 
And Cheap Lists from the principal dealers in Second-hand Books received by every steamer. 
English and American Periodicals 
Supplied, and served carefully and faithfally to Subscribers throughout the city, or sent by mail 
to the country. Orders from any part of the world, with a remitiaace, or reference for payment 
in New York will be promptly attended to. 








” (HE DAY STAR OF AMERICAN FREEDOM. 


HE DAY STAR OF AMERICAN FREEDOM; Or, The Birth and Early Growth of To- 
ierauou in the Province of Maryland; With a Sketch of the Colonization upon the Chesa- 
peake and its Tributaries preceding the Removal of the Goverament from St. Mary’s to Anna- 
polis ; and a Glimpse of the Numbers and General State of Society, of the Religion and Legisla- 
tion, of the Life and Manners, of the Men who Worshipped in the Wilderness, at the First Rude 
Altar of Liberty. By Geo. L. Davis, of the Bar of Baltimore. One vol., 12mo. Price $1. 

The main object of this volame—one which caunot fail, especially at present, to interest the 
student of American history in every part of the United States—is 10 trace the birth and earliest 
growth of cur rel gious liberty ; to give (what has never yet been in print) the name of every 
person who sat in the Assembly ‘which passed the celebrated Toleration Act; to sketch the life 
and character of each member ; to furnish a key to the faith of a large majority ; and to present 
with the utmost fairness and fidelity, the ciaim of the early Romana Catholic colonists to the ho- 
nour of founding the first principles of religious liberty in America, 

** The author, @ Marylauder by birth, enters upon his task con amore, evincing a profound ve- 
neration tor the efforts and intentions of the first settlers, gathering up the events as he would 
delicate flowers in a garden, and grouping them gracefuily together, presents them to the reader 
to admire their beauvies and enjoy the fragrance that ever clings te them.’’—Baltimore Ameri- 


can. 
Scribner’s Latest Publications. 
LIVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By EK. Laurence. 2 vols.,12mo. $250. 
LIFE OF SERGEANT 8. PRENTISS. Edited by bis Brother. 2vols.,]2mo. $250. 


CYCLOP DIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
royal octavo, $7 #0; half calf $16 00. 
For the 
the Uni 


By 2 vels. 
(Sold by subscription.) 
rice of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any pats 
States, postage paid, by 

CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassan Street. New York. 


THE MUSICAL WORLD FOR 91856.—Price Keduced to$2. Indacements 
A volume of Vocal and Lastrumeutal Masic (4 pages a week, 28 a year) and a charming 
Portrait of Mozart as title page. Musical Intelligeuce: Musical Literature: General Literature 


of the cnoicest quality. 
RICHARD 8S. WILLIS, 287 Broodway, New York. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons, ............+.-- Wm. Cumming, commander, 
BAe SO ig, She DOOD 06 iis 06 bikesc co ces Robert Craig, commander. 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... ... 2.00.00. 
The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and powerful steam - 
ers trom New to Glargow direct, as under : 
EDINBURGH, Wednesday, 30th January, at 12 0’elock, noon. 
GLASGOW, Saturday, 


Rates OF PassaGE. 


» 4. &G, L. Duyckinck. 

















Piret Clase... occessaccccccces ces ccccsecnstcs 

A limited number of Third Class Passenzers will be 

sions of good quality, properly cooked 

An experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer. 
For Freight or parsage, appl 


© 008 608 S608 eee 00s eee. 875 
taken, supplied with provi- - 
J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ee . ee ed 





Hamilton, C. W., December, 1855. 





y to 
New York City bills or Gold only taken. 
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RICH BRONZE CLOCKS, 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
ECSIVED THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 
wena’ FRENCH FANCY GOODS 
of entirely new designs—for sale cheap. Also @ large and beautiful assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT, 561 and 563 Broadway. 


~ LADIBS, 
's 8 
P 
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ROBERT LOGAN & CO., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the Worid’s Fair 
T —and bas constantly en hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
ait, Trout Flies, &c., d&c., of every variety, which he is able to supply ou the most 
1 s. 
Merchants dealing in theabove Articles, will find it to their Interest te callacd examine his 


Btock king their purchases, 
fvenntscre ~~ THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the now Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 
ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manofacturers of 44 any Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CoO., 
BAXEEERs, No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
UIRUULAR LETTERS OF CSEDIT on the following Cities: 
Alexandria, Carlsruhe, Lisbon 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, 
Canton, Malta, 
Yresden, Marseilles, 
idort, Milan, 
Edinburg, Moscow, 
Florence, Munich, 
Frankfort, Messina, 
Genoa, Malheuse, 
Geneva, Madras, 
Gibraltar, Malta, 
Hamburg, ay wee 
Hague, eira, 
Havre, Melbourne, Aas. 
Heidelberg, Naples, 
Hong Kong, Nice, 
Kandy, Ceylon, Oporte, 
Liverpool, Oleron, 
London, Paris, 
orn, 
psic, 
Ceylon, Lyons, 
ALSO, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
RATION OF LONDON, 


Shanghal, 
Bom 
Singapore, 
OREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches and Agencies at 
Maitland and Newcastle, ........0.ccecececcecescesescces oees sHunter River, 
Brisbane and Ipswich... ..... + eeeeeeceeeees Moreton Bay. 


Melbourne, 
Castl 


Ballarat. 
BGandhurst Agency. 0.0.0.2 ccc ceses coe cee coe coe cee sos cceccs ces sbOndigo, 
Ovens Agency. 


OUN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
Paris—Grant Lei fERS OF CREDLE for Mercantile purposes, Also, UIRCULAB 
eRs OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 
Brossels, Heidelberg, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, 
Carisruhbe, The Hague, 
Jairo, Lausanne, 
Cobience, Leipsick, 
Colozne, Lucerne, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, 
Dresden, Liege, 
Florence, London, 
Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, 
Geneva, Lucca, 
Gibraltar, Lyons, 
Hamburg, Madrid, isa, 
Havre, Madeira, Prague, 


Malaga, Riga, 
in New York—No 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, 


GREAT WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
‘ 
Authorised Capital, $5,000,000. 
Cash Capital Already Paid In, $500,000. 

Marine and Inland Risks will be taken at the Current Rates charged ty Com 
ing and responsilnlity ; discriminating, however, in favour of Risks of a 
THE usual credit will be given on pouene for satisfactory notes, and Seventy-five per cent. 0 

the projits returned in Scrip to the customers, on a!l risks terminating without loss ; that is, 
the customer paying the premium on any risk, either by special policy, or by an endorsement on 
his Open Policy, which terminates without loss, will be entitled to participate in the profits of 
the business in proportion to the amount of the premium paid on such risks; and should a cus- 
pay the Company ten premiums during pls eight of which terminates without loss, 
a dividend will be declared to him on the amount of the eight premiums, even though the losses 
ou the two risks exceed the premiums received from him during the year. 
DIRECTORS. 
W. C, Pickersgill. John H. Elliott N. Chandler. 
J. L. Aspiowall. John P. Brown H, F. Spaulding. 
Robt. M. Olyphant. James W. Phillips. Wm. G. Lane. 
Geo. Barnes. Robt. Spedding. 
A. Lachaise. Samuel Bates. 
Chas. H. Dabney. J, B. Johnston. 
Wm. Loeschigk. Wm. M. Fvarts. 
Adrian Iselin. P. P. Rodocanachi. F. W. Reimer. Jas, Benkard. 
T. Richardson. Geo. Griswold. Thos. Siocomb. F. 0. Gebhard, 
OFFICERS. 
RICHARD LATHERS, President. JOHN A. PARKER, Vice President. 
J. FARLEY COX, 2d Vice President. 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary. M M. EVARTS, Counsel for the Comp’y. 
JABEZ WILLIAMS, JAMES C. LUCE, Marine Inspectors. 
Office—Great Western Buildings, 33 Pine Street, New York. 


DSL: ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic Cordial, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
Manafacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
Ts GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
withvut a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on “* uering and to conquer.’? There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa good ofhair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe, 
BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder of the age It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales bave been beyond all precedent. 
have wee sons Lt a Lage a eee, f se wherever ithas come into competition 
ith other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by courte of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, end (arne 
Hair to a beaatifal Brown or Black, without staining the skin. Yo short, the inventor asserts, 
every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally erty in London and Paris, 
OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided !uxury. 
BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 


wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. 3 
D"EANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARBAL Chatleston | 8:8 HANCE, 
J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, ot LYMAN & Cb., Mentreal ; J: 

WLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE- 
eee eee Paleo be MORTON. ft — Rig Le ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Srown Street, ur. mare, an reet, Regent-st. ndon ; J. W ° 
‘ket Street, Manchester ; and of Ayents throughont the World. i COLL.E S, Fae 


ER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Bead th 
an B. Coveman of the Astor House in favour of DESHL R's ‘SEVER 2 
AGUE PILLS. 

STOR House, Dec. 15, 


A 

Onas. D. Desuter, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to - Ay if 
medicine did netcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
bled for several months with jaundice, bilions fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
tormed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom I feel greatiy obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 

ali cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 

R. B. COLEMAN. 


ast Didhese Pilte,te bantewda of caste otteveree’ ab 
We have wu er’s is, in hun sof cases offeverand ague, and havenever known a 
have a second chillafter cemmencing with them. 
os WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Branswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and reputation of Drs. Newell, abovenamed, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasurein Stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confiderce. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street ; 0. V, CLICKENER 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street an pete i 
Houseand corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C. WEL s& co., N 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO., and DYOTT ASONS, Philad 
‘A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and E. N. 
Canes, ©. Also atthe Wholesaleand Retail Depot, by ©. D. DESHLER,N 


cUM, 
Broadway. N. 
LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
@ cars of the Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine.— Philadelphia La- 


eer . &e. 
Chess and Billiard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals. 


FIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. 
OBERT M. PATRICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 
of the above celebrated Safes, and Patent Powder Proofs Defiance Locks and Crossbars, 
the best Safes and ks combined in the world. Depot, 192 Pearl Street, one door below 
Maiden Lane ; Manufaetory Nos. 62, (3, 64 and 66 Cannon strect, 


Co 
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Is now a ‘* Household Word’’ in the United 

















ome, 
Rotterdam, 
Rio de Janeiro, 
St. Petersburg, 
Strasbourg, 
Sienna, 
Smyrna, 
Seville, 
Stettin, 
Feenghel, 

‘ingapore. 
Sydney, N. 8.W. 
Turin, 
Toulon, 
Trieste, 
Venice, 
Vevey, 
Vienna, 
Wiesbaden, 
Warsaw, 
Zurich, 











‘au, 
Palermo, 
Pisa. 


Braaches and Agoncies at 
Uanton 


Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, 


Madras, 


Victoria Branches : 
G ng, Kyneton. 
C00 Soe Boeccces crcccccecccceccc cece cccce soe mount Alexandes, 





Rome, 
Rotterdam, 
Seville, 

jenna, 
Smyrna, 
St. Petersburg, 
Strasbourg, 
Stockholm, 
Trieste, 


Malta, 
Mannheim, 
Marseilles, 
Mayence 
Messina 
Milan, 
Moscow 
Manic» 
Naples 
Nice, 

Pau, 
Palermo 








nies of like stand- 
vstrable character. 


Hiram Hutchison. 
Lewis B. Brown. 
Amos R. Eno. 
Geo. Bliss. 
Abraham Bell. 

G. G. Sampson. 
Jas. M. Brown, 
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BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon, 


The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 

Operating Room upon the same tioor with the Gallery. 

Largest Coliection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 

Ph Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas aud Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
Water Colours. 

AMBROTYPES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. ; 

Copies from old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, 
be produced at a nominal expense. Daguerreotypes in every style 


le. 
M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 

T= GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 

KENNEDY. of Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUNOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two bundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles wil! cure the worst kind of pimples on theface, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to five bottles wil] cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure ranning ofthe ears and biotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 

A benefit is always experienced from fhe first bottie, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
tity is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderiul medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yetitisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it bas tostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I psadled over a thou- 
sand bottles of itin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effeets of it in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever dove in Massachusetis. I gave itto children a year old : to 
old people of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wo:my looking children, whose flesh was sott and 
flabby, restored to # perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will alwayscureit. It gives great re- 
iefin catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
béen regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite eas» but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you mast not be 
slarmed —they alwys Mey ay in from four daysto a week. ‘There is nevera bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you wil! feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough ofit, 

Price $1. Manufactured b DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & ons, Philadelphia; George H, 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Sectt & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & brother To- 
roxto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


by this process. A large number can 





URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it Is good for all, 

bwtful te none, and highly necessary 'o thousands of persone to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dr. MCULINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices «f SPaNISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indig to this country and Kurope, poqgases with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses, ) wad ws one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, 4nd INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas(ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 
Dr. McCLInrock’s TONIC ALTERATIVE Syrup has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six botiles bas cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYS8IPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers. coromico 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial complaints, and ali ‘be most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any prep jon ever i duced 

A. CUSHMAN &4CO., 


Seld by all Druggists. 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 











ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infanis and Invalid 
Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 








BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, N0.66 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSUREES! 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of prewiam may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic, 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, aud special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutualscale. 
NEW YOK REFERKES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Erg. | Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Ramuel Wetmore, John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C, CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East idth St. 
GEO. M. KNEVIIT General Agent for the United States. 


NOTICE. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘* NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” baving on .he 2nd July instant received the Royal assent, : 
siness of this Company will henceforth be conducted under its new name, ‘‘ THE INTERNA. 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE: SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, Fsq., M.P)., Chairman. 
A. Campbell Burclay, ay John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.s, John Moss, Fsq., 


State of New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, " 
John H. Hicks, ne 
2a. t 





Charles Bennett, E-q., Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., Thomas Nicoll, Esq., 
bamuel King Church, Esq., Henry J. Hodgson, Esq., Clement Tabor, Eeq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
eander Starr, Esq.— Auditors, Protessor Wheatstove, F.R.S.; Professor 
ohn Radford Young. 
COLONIA). LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 


Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr. Agent. 
i. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Woad, Hon. 
©. F. Bennett, E. Stabb. 
N. Stabb, Agent. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agentfor British North American Coionies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier. 

Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mercnants’ ExcuanGe, MONTREAL. 
Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. K. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained. 
he advantages offered by the ** 

te the 


arnestly rec d 

A TROROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at tte Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

I. Thorough, because his agency embraces most of the best and most widely circulatirg jour- 

pals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefally filed 

for the convenient examination of advertisers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- 

ber of papers 

II. Judicious, because his practical experience and observetion qualify him to communicate, 

valuable, reliable information and important facts in regard to the principle of advertising, its 

practic e operation, the trade of the several districis of the country, the character, circulation, 

and comparative merits of the various papers. 

III. Safe, because he is the appointea agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 

a by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for sabscriptions and ad- 

vert ents. 


Manager, J 


Montreal, 


Halifax, N. 8. 
8t. John, N. B.... 


eee eeeee 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, 


International’’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
ideration of them. 
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FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 
brands of Champagne, including taeirown MAX SUTAINKE, All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee, 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. * 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &e 
A General Assortment of Provisions, including (heir Celebrated BURLINGTON Haus, Westpha- 
lia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 





February 16 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton. 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days : 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Arago.....Wednesday February 12 
Fulton, .,..Wednesday......March 12 
Arago,....Wednesday,.... .April 9 
Falton,.... 7 


a 
2 
bi) 





January 12 
.Februw’y 9 
March & 
April 5 
May 3 
ay 1 

_ dnue 

. duly 
Apngust 
Septem. 
. October 


y 
Fulton, ,,.Wednerday 
Arago ,....Wednesday 
Fulton, .... Wednesday 
Arago ..,.. Wednesday..... 
; Fulton, ,,..Wednesday,..... 22 
~++ oe» Saturday... 18| Arago,.,..Wednesday...... . 19 
Saturday 15 | Fulton, ....Wednesday......Decemb. 17 
These Steamers were built exprersly for Government service, with double engines under deck 
and every care has been taken in the construction of bvll and machinery to ensure safety and 
speed. he ships have five water tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
safety of the veesel aud passengers would be secured. Recent experience has demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for Passengers are believed 
to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, ......... First Cabin,,... 


8 
28 
26 
2 

20 


, Saturday... ., 
24 





From Havre or Southampton to New York, ... “e 
” se " esos Second ee 600 francs. 
To Passengers going te London these Steamers cffer the advantages of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until paid for. An experienced 
Surgeon on board. Ail Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post-office, 


For Frcight or Passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway, 
W. ISELIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & UU., Paris. 


eee eee 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL Maii 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 
cee ses weeesees S190 | Second Cabin Passage...... 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chiet Cabin Passage. . . 
Chief Cabin Passage 
Persia,. . . Yant. Tana, 
. Capt. SHANNON, 
+ ses Op! Reais, 
Africa, W see ceescces cos coe OBpt. J. LFFOH, 
These vessels carry 4 clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—rec ox port 
Wednesday,....... +0. -Jdenuary 80, 


bow. 
America,...... 1855 
BIIED 0. cc cveccrceccecces N e+ «+ Wednesday..............Febroary 6, ** 
DN. . oéneene dee cen seehsds 446666 «» Wednesday, ...........-February 1, * 
Ree? * . + see. Wednesday February 20, 
Canada see. -Wednesday.,.......... February 27, 
PS Kes ne boe 0064048006 0 ccccces WOGMORERT 060 ccs seccce OTD 5, 
Wennesday.,.......+..-March 12, * 
Wednesday,............March 19, * 


- 


o 

BMOTIES, 00.0 00 ccc ssecceses 

Africa A 
Serths not secured until paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Boilion, Specie, Jewe)r 

Precious Stones, or Metals, nnless Bills of Lading are sixned therefor, and the value thereof ti erein 

x 


pr . 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Gi een, 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STE AMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE AKE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Uapt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,,. 
These st stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposed Dates oF Saiting—1826 
from Bremen, From Southampton for N. York. 
Saturday. 
Feb. Bees ove 
coc cee cman % 








+... Capt. E. Higgww, 





Hermeon.... 
Washington 
Hermaun....... 
Washington ,..... 
Hermacn 
Washington... d 
Hermann..,..... § 
Washington..... ‘ 


b1 

Pp atS pton both going and returning, they offer to peseengers proceeding te Lov: 
don end Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money 
Price of passage from New York to Southampion and Bremen, Orstcabin, main secon, 8/30 fh. t 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., Sé6t. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass throngh the Pout Odice. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 

For freight or passaxe apply to 
C. H. SAND, 1) South William #t., New Yorn 


CROSKEYT & CO., Southampton, 


a + h 





t. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen 
WK. ISELIN, Havre. 


$a 


‘PACKETS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


RCOND LINE.--The following abips willieave Havre on the l6th,and New Yorm on » 
& Lat of each month, as follows :-- » Yeek 
ew York. 


SEED occccocces 
} May os 
September pee 
February .......... 
} JUNC, 2. eee 
) «4 16th Septembe:, 
lst December... tsterecrececeee€ 16th January, 
They are ail first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of 7 8, and ¢ ded by men of experience in the trade. The prieg 
of passage is $190, without wines or Hiquors. 
a 


Navie 
16th Febraary, 
léth June. 
16th October, 
16th March, 
16th July, 
lfth November, 
l€th 4 gril, 
1th Auguei, 
16th December, 
lth May. 


ST. DENIS, Ist 


Follansbee, master. 


ST. NICOLAS, 
Gragdon, muster. 
MERCURY, 
French, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, 
Funck, master. 





OctoSer....-.... 
BROOR o000s00es- 
July .... 
8 sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge but those actaaly 
incarred, BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents. 
161 Pear! street, 


November... 
TAPSCOTT’S LINE) OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


April 

August, , 
Roox Licnt. (new) Kosevra, ANTARCTIC. 
ALBION. (new) HE.ois ANDREW Foster 
Driver. (new) COMPROMISE GALENA. 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST 
Wiuiam Tapscott. A. Z. HovuGuton. 
ARCTIC. EMERALD ISte. (new) CONTINENT. 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA. (new) Consv.. 
St. Louts. DREADNOUGUT (new) New HampsuHinrg, 
CHIMBORAZO. COOSAWATTER. (new) West Point. 
ROBENA. BenJaMIn ADAMs. Racer. 
CONSTELLATION. ADRIATIC. 


Line of London 
SouTHAMPTON. 





SHAMROCK. (new) 
QUEEN OF CLIPPERS (0) 
Crry oF BROOKLYN, (n) 
EMPine. 
RAPPAHANNOCK. 
CuaRLes Buck. 
Forest Kine, 
RICHARD Morss. 
GLANCE. 

CENTURION, 


The ey ” 
AMAZON. (new) 


Packets. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
OCEAN QUEEN, Henprick Hupson, PALESTINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. MaRrGaRet Evans. AMERICAN Eacuie. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St., New York 


to WM. TAPSCUTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrick OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR Tuk UNITED STATES, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 

THE Undersig. ecnereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 

Society of London, has been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premiam can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. . 
John J. Palmer, Robert J. Dillon, Caleb Barstow, 
James Boorman, ©. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludlam, 
Danie! Parish, Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
So.icrror—Robert J. Dillon. CoNnsuLtinG CounseL—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat Examiners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
sible advantag® of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
Settlement of Claims, &c. mn Ps 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. . 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 


Capital Stock, £500,000. 


A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the veuelit of all Policy-hoiders in the United States. 
©. E. HABICHT, 
. J. G. HOLBROOKE, ¢ Seneral Agents. 


HC WARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. 
‘ve COMPANY HAVING 4&4 NY AMPLE VCASH CAPI ral? MAKKS INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the mos: favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 

Life, or a limited period. 

Policies granted upon lives of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 

No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 

SPECIAL PSRMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 


mium. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, 
Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, 
Jobn Slosson, Wm. N. McIntire, 
James >. Sandford, Cartis Judson. 
Joho R. Suydam, N. H. Wolfe, 
Henry Beadel, Albert Ward, Jobn 8. Harris, 
John Gray, John L. Buckley, George Clark, 
J if 


S . W. Kellog. 
JACOB REESE, President. 
Medical Examiners. 


R. W. 

WM. V. POaTER, 

Cuak_es D. Surrn, M.D., 21 West 15h St Epwarp Fre.ps, M.D., 4 Charlton Street. 
In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P.M.) 


Joun T. Metcatr, M.D., Consulting Physician. S. CAMBRELENG, Esq., Counsellor. 


} W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 





Jacob Reese, 

&. Cambreleng, 
Kobert Schell, 
George W. Rivgs, 
Francis A. Palmer, 
F. W. Edmonds, 
Henry 8. Leverich, 


John W. Messereau, 
Joseph Britton, 
Benjamin Babcock, 
Engene Dutilh, 
Alexander Muir, 


owes, 
retary. 

















WM. YOUNG, 
8. J. AHERN. 








